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KIRKSTALL ABBEY EXCAVATIONS 
1960-1964 


INTRODUCTION 


Excavations were continued at the Abbey for a month during the 
summer of each year from 1960 to 1964 and were supported, as in 
the past, by volunteers as well as by members of the Leeds City 
Museums staff. The investigations of the first two of these seasons 
wete under the direction of Mr. C. M. Mitchell and Mr. C. V. 
Bellamy; later work was supervised by Miss Elizabeth Pirie. 
Although other commitments prevented Mr. Bellamy from taking 
an active part during the last years, he continued to act as advisor 
as did Mrs. J. Le Patourel. The project could not have been 
completed had it not been for the efforts of Mr. D. Armitage, 
Mrs. C. V. Bellamy, Mrs. E. Campbell, Mr. and Mrs. M. Greaves, 
Miss P. Hutchinson, and Mr. W. E. Nicholson, to name but a 
few of those whose regular interest was engaged. 

At the end of the 1960 season it was decided to postpone any 
publication of results until the completion of a five-year period, 
and to forego the annual reports which had been prepared in 
previous years. Although this has meant that no full account was 
immediately available season by season, the change of policy has 
had one advantage in that the report of work unfinished in any 
year has not had to be broken off to be resumed after an interval. 
It is now possible to present this record in a complete and 
comprehensive form. 

The main work of 1960-1, in the examination of the south part 
of the kitchen yard was in itself a continuation of earlier investi- 
gations made in 1950.1 In 1962 the possibility of bringing the 
excavations to a close in 1964 was first discussed, with the result 
that the object of the ensuing seasons was primarily to check and 
complete the records of other areas which had already received 
some measure of attention. 

In compiling this present report from the notes and records 
of five seasons’ excavations, the sequence is not that of the work 
done year by year, as it is considered more practical to discuss 
each area separately and relate the recent discoveries to the 
results which have previously been published. The arrangement, 


1 B, pp. 1-12. 
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therefore, is topographical, beginning with the cloister, moving 
south to the kitchen and its yard, and then proceeding along the 
tiver-side of the precinct from the area of the lay-brothers’ 
reredorter on the west to the south range,’ before finishing at the 
buildings on the east of the site in the infirmary region. In 
compiling the report, Miss Pirie has received help from Mr. C. R. 
Robinson of the Department of Civil Engineering, University of 
Leeds, whose note appears as part of Appendix I, and from Mr. 
N. M. Macleod who prepared figure 6a; her thanks to them both 
must be acknowledged. She must also make it clear that, although 
the discussions which follow the outlines of each section of 
excavation have been considered in conversation and corres- 
pondence with a number of people, she alone is responsible for 
the opinions expressed. 

The opportunity has also been taken to revise and summarize 
all previous pottery reports with an assessment of the material 
as a whole. An overall plan has been prepared by Mr. Bellamy 
to show the extent of all the additional structures discovered 
during the fifteen years, from 1950-64 (Fig. 20). 

It is to be hoped that the report will now bring the excavations 
to a successful conclusion. Although it might be argued that the 
opportunity for examining further areas would appear to have 
been missed, it is well to realize that a cessation of activity in 
1964 does not preclude the possibility of work being resumed. 
The advance of medieval studies may well raise questions which 
could result in the other portions of the Abbey being investigated 
with more profit in the future. 


2 C, pp. 101-12. 


THE -CLODSTER 


Introduction 


In 1953 and 1954 trenching in the south-east corner of the 
cloister revealed the presence of an early bloomery, a cistern and 
drains.’ Before 1963, however, there had been no investigation of 
the west side along the line of the demolished wall, the scars of 
which are visible on the south wall of the church and the north 
wall of the kitchen. The reason for the erection of this wall was 
discussed by St. John Hope,* who did not accept the suggestion 
that it was intended to block off the lay-brothers’ quarters to the 
west. Hope dated the demolition of the wall to the late fifteenth 
century. 

It was decided that an examination of the wall’s path might 
reveal in the foundations the position of doorways to the cloister 
which would help to determine whether or not the wall had been 
intended to form a barrier. It was hoped, too, that the discovery 
of small finds might give a more exact indication of the time at 
which the wall was taken down. Another object of the investiga- 
tion was to study if possible the position and character of the 
atcading to the front of the north and south alleys, if the founda- 
tions at least could be recovered. 

Unfortunately, the limits of possible excavation imposed by 
the flower bed in front of the church, and the asphalt paths both 
north and south meant that the areas immediately adjoining the 
existing walls could not be trenched, and in some measure the 
purpose of the work was unsuccessful. 


Description 


Seven trenches were dug (Fig. 1). Four of them can be surveyed 
quite briefly and only three on the south side need be described 
in detail. 

Trench 1 was sited to overlap the wall and reveal the nature of 
the ground on either side. Under the topsoil, some 17-18 inches 
below the turf level, were set large blocks of uncut stone with 
smaller stones, gravel and mortar (PI. I(a)). They rested on a 
foundation of large rubble mixed with plaster and mortar — 
footings which cut into the clay, and the base of which was 33 


3 B, pp. 51-5 and p. 67. 
4 A, pp. 53 and 58. 
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inches below the asphalt path. The line of large stones was five 
feet wide, and must, at this height, have formed the raft on which 
the dressed masonry of the four-foot wide wall was laid. The 
trench was too far away from the south wall for any indication 
to be gathered of arrangements at this level for a doorway giving 
access to the south alley. The only indication of any floor to the 
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west of the wall was the presence of four small flagstone frag- 
ments resting on the clay in the north baulk. 

The short length of cross-wall (A) was two courses high of 
which the upper one was of dressed masonry resting on a base of 
uncut stone. All joints were mortared. The top level of stone was 
194 inches below the asphalt, under the topsoil — slightly lower 
than the surface of the stones of the west wall. Although the 
inner edge was not reached, this wall appeared slighter in build 
than the west one and would not therefore have been as thick. 
Its different character suggests the later extension of the cloister 
arcade, after the demolition of the earlier structure, although the 
absence of a third course gave no indication of its running over 
the other foundations to continue east. Its counterpart at the east 
end of the trench did not appear although there was no sign of 
robbing. The alignment could, however, be matched (with only a 
slight margin of difference) with that of the masonry in trench 7, 
which may be identified as that of the original arcade wall. 

Trench 2, sited along the line of the wall, was expected to offer 
some evidence of openings in the structure but no such detail was 
recognized. Robbing of the masonry at the time of demolition 
was so complete that little but the plaster and mortar lumps which 
had already been found underlying the stonework remained to 
indicate the original presence of the wall. 

The most significant discovery was made at point B, where a 
coin-weight was found trodden into the plaster level. 

Trenches 3 and 4 were barren of masonry and the plaster level 
was the only evidence of the wall remaining. 

Trench 5 yielded nothing but a scatter of small stones in the 
clay in the south-east corner, on the line of the original structure. 

Trench 6 on the north side of the cloister and trench 7 on the 
south were both designed to discover, if possible, the remains of 
the arcade walls. Trench 6, parallel to the south wall of the church, 
was three feet wide, spanning the distance 15-18 feet from the 
wall — the nearest possible position in view of imposed limita- 
tions. It was realized that the chance of recovering foundations 
on this stretch was slight and, in the event, excavations proved 
the ground devoid of any wall structure. Nor indeed was there 
any sign of a floor, there being no hint even of robbing. It was 
apparent only that the investigation had taken place beyond the 
line of the north alley. 
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Trench 7 was extremely difficult to examine fully, in view of 
the fact that the masonry uncovered (Pl. Ib) was in such 
close proximity to the overlying asphalt, and only the western 
half of the trench was completed in detail. If the masonry was 
that of the south arcade wall before the westward extension it 
was of much coarser workmanship than the later portion in 
trench 1. 


Discussion 


The excavation disclosed that the west wall had been very 
extensively denuded at the time of its demolition, with the 
exception of the short stretch at the south end. The coin-weight 
which was discovered was one intended to check the gold half- 
rose nobles of Edward IV issued in 1464. The piece, when cleaned, 
was in very good condition, and although one can admit that such 
items were not subject to the same amount of wear as coins in 
circulation, it is also certain that the period of use was limited, 
as after the restoration of Edward in 1471 angels and angelets 
were the only gold coins. From the circumstance of the weight 
having been dropped and trodden into the lowest level of the 
wall it becomes apparent that the structure must have been 
removed well before the end of the third quarter of the century. 
The purpose of its original erection is still uncertain. 


From the positions of trenches 6 and 7 (and 1) at the same 
distances in relation to the cloister walls it was to be expected 
that both might have the same results. One may assume on the 
evidence that the alleys were not of equal widths. That on the 
north may well have been only twelve feet wide or less, so that 
the outer edge of the enclosing arcade was less than fifteen feet 
from the inside wall. On the south, however, it would appear that 
the alley was somewhat wider so that the outside edge of the 
arcade came to within seventeen feet from the inner wall. 


This is, indeed, only a small point and is made if only to refute 
earlier assumptions of regularity. There are, however, few if any 
indications elsewhere in the Abbey of attempts to achieve 
symmetry at the expense of practicability, and it may well have 
been felt that traffic along the south alley called for additional 
space. 
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Small finds 


The coin-weight has already been mentioned. Other items, 
none of which had any significant stratification, included: 
a number of fragmentary nails and other small lumps of iron; 
window-lead and a fragment of lead strip; 
a small portion of a plain column-drum from the arcading; 
one fragment of patterned floor-tile (cf. Thoresby, C., 


pp. 15-21, no. 1). 


THE KITCHEN AND THE KITCHEN YARD 


Introduction 


Previous excavations were carried out in the kitchen region in 
1950,° and in 1954. In 1960 the yard to the south was investigated 
further. This work was continued the following year and resumed 
in 1963. It seemed desirable to establish the system of drainage, 
and the relationship of smaller conduits to the large drain as it 
appears in its present form. 

A composite picture of the area (Fig. 2) discloses a complex 
of walls and drains. These can, however, be divided into five 
groups which, for convenience, are described and discussed 
separately below. 


Area A 
Description 


Five trenches were dug in this area on the west side of the site 
although only three of these are illustrated in detail (Fig. 3). 
The line of two drains was followed north from the point at which 
they were blocked off by modern restoration to the fabric of the 
main drain. The channels were different in structure, character 
and date. 

On the east side the drain (D) was merely a shallow trench (at 
one point cutting through an early mortar floor) filled with 
rough lumps of stone without any form of sealing proper to a 
drain in the accepted sense so that it can more accurately be 
described as a soak-away. The complete lack of finesse in con- 
struction makes certain dating difficult, but the absence of any 
associated occupation level leads one to the conclusion that it was 


5 B, pp. 1-12. 6 B, pp.70-82, 
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certainly post-monastic and probably of comparatively modern 
date. Its source was not determined as excavation was not 
continued to the north on this side. 
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Fig. 2. The Kitchen and Kitchen Yard: Overall plan 


Mote attention was given to the western structure (C) which 
was more solidly built. The flagstones which formed its bottom 
were set in a foundation trench in the clay, as were the large 
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sidestones. The capstones, too, were large though not altogether 
regular. No small finds were discovered trapped by the flags or 
sides of the drain by which the date of its construction could be 
determined exactly (nor was there anywhere in the drain-fill a 
datable object which could impose limits to its use) but, apart 
from the character of the feature, several factors indicated that it 
was part of the second phase of building in the twelfth century. 

It was seen that the south wall of the malt-house (so called by 
St. John Hope) built in the thirteenth century, was laid very 
closely over the drain (Pl. Ila). The disturbed ground on either 
side of the conduit had been consolidated with packed stones 
instead of loose earth, to take the weight of the wall, of which the 
lowest (offset) course was immediately over the capstones. 

It can be observed also at this point that the ground south of 
the wall (outside the roofed area) was paved; a few remaining 
flagstones were found in the north-west corner of the second 
trench. By contrast, the floor inside the malt-house was of compact 
mortar on which perhaps had been laid a tile surface. 

The drain was seen to be veering from the west (Pl. IIb). As 
it was thought that a probable course from the ce//arium might 
bring it under the doorway, a final trench was dug at this point. 

The threshold of the door was of large flagstones, next to which 
the mortar floor was much disturbed on the south side. Under the 
flags were two protruding lengths of lead pipe. One or other of 
these might well have been the continuation of that found in the 
excavations of 1950.’ Immediately below were the large uncut 
stones which formed the foundation for the dressed masonry of 
the ce/larium wall. There was no sign of the footings having been 
interrupted by the construction of the drain. 

It was impossible to trace the course of the channel further in 
the malt-house itself because of the presence in the north corner 
of a large and immovable stone trough. Beyond, in the cloister, 
it was of course equally impracticable to excavate in the right 
position because of the asphalt path. 


Discussion 


Although the results of the search were not altogether satis- 
factory in that the source of the drain was not firmly established, 
there were several indications of its date and purpose. 


* By p. 6. 
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Its close proximity to the ce//arium would suggest that it was 
intended to serve that building. One might logically expect the 
cellarium drains to be inside, not out. If, however, the original 
plan of the ce//arium provided no supply of fresh water and such 
were later considered necessary, the channel laid inside the 
building would be as short as possible to avoid undue distur- 
bance during installation: the main length of drain would lie 
outside the building. That the drain was a ‘second thought’ may 
be deduced from the fact that though it closely abutted the 
original foundation stones (which need not have happened if it 
had been laid down in the thirteenth century) yet its course 
twisted just enough to bring it clear of the late twelfth-century 
buttress. Its very neat relationship to the thirteenth-century wall 
served as a pointer to the upper time-limit of its construction. 

The presence of the large main drain made it impossible to 
achieve an uninterrupted study of this channel to the south, 
nevertheless there is little doubt that it may well have been 
connected with the largest drain of Area B. 


Area B 
Description 


Although four trenches were dug on this portion of the site, 
the two to the east of the ce//arium wall were eventually broken 
into one and for the purpose of this report are treated as a single 
unit (B 1). The ‘North’ section (Fig. 4) is that taken along the 
north side of the late wall which at first formed the intervening 
baulk. At this point it was possible to illustrate the depth of the 
eatly drain in relation to the small drain and wall above. 

The small drain which crossed the north half of the trench may 
be dismissed briefly, as it was a flimsy structure of tile and small 
stones which broke off short as it reached the equally flimsy 
cross-wall. Both were post-monastic (see i/fra, p. 15). 

The lower channel was possibly an extension of the conduit 
north of the main drain, although at this point it was somewhat 
wider and deeper than before. 

The passage of this drain had been cut short just under the wall 
and blocked with a large piece of flagstone (Pl. Hla). Almost 
immediately beyond, it took a sharp turn to the south-west on a 
new alignment and with a gradual slope in depth towards the 
river. 


Io 
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The Kitchen and Kitchen Yard: Detail B 


Fig. a. 
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Its course was followed in two more trenches of which the 
last exposed a second drain, narrower and shallower than the 
first (Pl. IIb). By cutting into the baulk (under the asphalt) it was 
possible to determine that this small structure ran down into the 
bigger channel and did not cut through it to continue on a 
south-east line independently. 

It is appropriate here to record that a trench was dug against 
the wall of the laybrothers’ reredorter in expectation of the small 
drain being associated with that building. Results were negative. 
This trench will be described further (¢ufra, p. 20). 


Discussion 


It is unfortunate that the construction of the main drain across 
the kitchen yard disturbed the continuity of earlier channels 
so that their original identity here must be a matter of conjecture, 
especially when there was once more a lack of definite dating 
evidence for the stretch of drain under consideration. 

It can be remarked first that the culvert under the south end of 
the ce//arium would always have been polluted and can have offered 
no fresh water supply for the building. It could well have been 
present since the first phase of construction. One can, however, 
question the need for this stretch of culvert and suggest that it 
could have been, in effect, a modification and enlargement from 
an earlier outlet nearer the junction of the reredorter and ce//arium, 
to connect with the satisfactorily large drain coming from the 
north. Limitations of excavation in the areas now surfaced with 
asphalt preclude any investigation for an outlet nearer the 
reredorter. 

If the culvert in the ce//arium served the reredorter from the 
first, the largest drain in Area B must have been its continuation 
to which the channel from the north was later connected. If, 
however, the ce//arium culvert was a modification it may well have 
been laid at the same time as the channel outside the east wall. 
In this case, the southern drain would have served them both 
directly after they had joined and widened into one. 

A logical explanation for the abrupt turn of the drain towards 
the south-west which took it back on its tracks round the south 
end of the ce//arium instead of straight across to the river was that 
the structure was intended to serve another building before it 


discharged into the Aire (tu/ra, p. 25). 
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Atea C 


Description 


Three trenches were dug, of which two are illustrated (Fig. 5). 
The two lengths of drain whose paths were checked were, of 
course, continuations of those revealed and discussed in 1950.8 
The eastern one (C1, Pl. [Va) was the early twelfth-century 
conduit; the western (C 2, Pl. IVb) was that which was apparently 
the later construction. Stratification in the recent excavation was 
negligible, and the only signs of a deliberate floor were the three 
flagstones on the west side of the latter drain at paving level. 
Elsewhere, flags were used for packing in the sidestones of that 
structure. 


Discussion 


The implication made in 1950 was that the eastern drain was 
the first to serve the kitchen and that the larger one to the west 
was constructed considerably later to replace it. 

No explanation has hitherto been offered of why the position 
of the water supply in the kitchen had been changed so drastic- 
ally. The construction of larger hearths in a bigger room would 
not necessitate such an alteration. One can suggest that the drains 
were of the same date and were laid for different purposes. 

The eastern drain, of unequivocal twelfth-century date, at its 
north end underlay the floor of the original frazer and did not 
certainly serve the kitchen directly. It may have come through 
from the cloister where it could have served to dispose of waste 
water from some form of /avatorium outside the refectory, the 
forerunner of that installed outside the second frater. 

The western drain more obviously served the kitchen and may 
well have done so from the first. It should be noted that in 1950 
there was no evidence of floor levels inside the kitchen which 
could be related to the drain construction and date it. Distur- 
bances noticed in the room, in 1954, must in any case have 
destroyed any such evidence. The observation made in 1950 
concerning the drain and the floors outside the kitchen was that 
the channel was set at the time that the second floor was laid, as 
late as the fifteenth century, and cut into the first floor. This is 
not entirely convincing. One ventures to suggest that the drain 
was there from the beginning and in the laying of the first floor, 


8 B, pp. 6-7. 
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at whatever date, the structure was incorporated rather than 
covered over. 

‘It remains to consider the probable course taken by these 
drains towards their outlet. The eastern drain was followed as far 
south as the cross-conduit. Pending a general discussion of the 
drainage system, which follows, it can be suggested that both the 
channels went straight south to discharge directly into the river. 

It is possible that the length of drain revealed south-west of the 
meat-kitchen in 1958° was the continuation of the first drain. 
Although no structure which could be identified as the southern 
portion of the kitchen culvert has been uncovered it is possible, 
too, that this drain took an independent course to the river. 
Against the argument that the trenching of 1959 would have 
crossed its path may be set two points. In the first place, the walls 
discovered in 1959 were late so that the appropriate section of the 
drain could well have been cleared away by the time of their 
construction. Again, if the drain still existed, then a short section 
of it could have been demolished to allow the wall to pass; 
the 1959 opening was narrow enough to have missed the remains 
of the channel. 

Before going on to consider the fourth section of the area, it is 
well to note that one more part connected with the examination 
of 1950 was investigated when a trench was opened in the north- 
east corner of the kitchen (/ra¢er). It has already been noted that 
there had been considerable disturbance of the ground against 
the north wall, and the same was found to be true in the corner. 
» An indeterminate patching of cobbles which could have been a 
* floor-level was broken up by large holes for modern scaffolding. 
Historical results were negative. 


Area D 
Description 


The portion of the site now under consideration comprised the 
oblique wall first discovered in 1950,!° the parallel stretches 
inside and outside the vat and part of the south wall connecting 
these. There were also two drains, the first of which was a small 
one between the walls, and the second larger and running south- 
west from the present main drain (see Fig. 2). 


9 C, pp. go-2. 10 B, p. 6. 
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Description of the two short lengths of wall uncovered to the 
west and east in 1960 matched that noted ten years before: two 
feet wide, with ashlar sides, and rubble in-fill. The south-east 
corner turn was revealed and a very short stretch of a cross-wall 
of the same description, to be identified as the limit of this struc- 
ture, was found underlying a roughly-made late wall (¢fra). 

The large drain to the south, which was eventually blocked by 
the channel now crossing the courtyard, was the northern stretch 
of the structure noted and described in 1959.1 It was found to be 
the turning point from the west of an enlarged extension to the 
drainage of the laybrothers’ quarters. 


Discussion 


It can be suggested that this slight building was an extension 
to the kitchen erected perhaps early in the thirteenth century 
when, following the enlargement of the refectory and kitchen 
cooking-quarters additional scullery or pantry space would be 
needed. 

The erection of another building in the area, which would be 
setved immediately by its own small drain independently of the 
channel (C 2) from the main kitchen, could have occurred at the 
same time as enlargements were felt to be necessary to the 
reredorter and ce//arium system so that the opportunity was taken 
to make the one large channel serve both purposes, with the little 
drain of the new building discharging immediately into the main 
culvert. 


Area E 


On the west part of the site the earlier structures were overlaid 
by very crude rough walls which formed a north-western en- 
closute from the vat to the southern corner of the cel/arium, 
probably after the Dissolution. The stretch of wall with its 
associated drain by the ce//arium has already been mentioned and 
illustrated in section (Fig. 4). The east extension of this south wall 
is slightly out of alignment and is more obviously constructed of 
re-used stone (Fig. 6), but there is no reason to suggest an even 
later date for its erection. At the point of abutment of the east 
wall to the vat there was no sign of bonding. 


11 C, pp. 107-9. 
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Fig. 6. The Kitcheri and Kitchen Yard: Detail E, late wall 


Concluding Discussion 

The trend of the present argument may already be realized, 
namely that enough evidence may be marshalled to refute the 
suggestion that what St. John Hope has termed the main drain 
was part of the original building of the Abbey, and that in fact its 
construction cannot have been envisaged before the start of 
the thirteenth century at the earliest. It is to be regretted that the 
drainage system, if worthy of examination, has been searched 
in rather a piece-meal fashion and that missing links still abound. 
It has been admitted that for the two drains in area C only one 
length that could be matched with either of them (the earlier) 
has been discovered nearer the river, but the construction of the 
channels to the south in areas B and D itself questions the 
presence of a drain crossing the whole extent of the yard in the 
eatly years of the Abbey’s history. 

A number of possibilities for the early supply of water to the 
buildings on the east must first be considered, although it must be 
admitted that not one of the explanations about to be suggested 
can be supported by definite proof of its feasability. 

Most simply, as there were probably springs of fresh water on 
the far side of the choir-monks’ buildings,’ a channel towards 
the reredorter would have served it from the east. It must be 
realized that there has never been enough excavation in the 
courtyatd beyond the sub-dorter to prove that there was no early 
drain from the north. If there were one, the point of its approach 
to the reredorter must now be masked by the line of the later, 
larger drain. From such a source of clean water waste would be 


12 B, p. 70. 
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discharged on the west side of the building possibly through the 
channel which has been known in previous reports!® as the bath 
drain. As it left the reredorter the channel could have twisted 
slightly towards the north-west to flow through the little room 
which was later demolished,!® before turning in the direction of 
the river. 

It can also be suggested that an alternative arrangement for 
supplying water depended on a cloister cistern and the stone 
chamber south of the warming-house.!® It is not beyond the 
bounds of possibility that, once fresh water had been conducted 
to one cistern (or more) to supply the cloister, it was decided to 
extend the system in the direction of the reredorter without 
constructing an independent conduit on the east. This would 
have to be begun with lead piping?” in order to counter the fall in 
the ground level to the south. The chamber would therefore have 
been constructed in order to effect a change from the pipe to a 
stone-built channel, which then led to the reredorter. If this 
system were in operation, the waste outflow would, of course, have 
been on the east side, through a drain later superseded by the 
larger channel.16 

It must not be forgotten, either, that in the early phases of the 
Abbey, a northern arm of the river flowed very close to the 
reredorter building. Ihe river levels have already been 
discussed. It is possible that some attempt was made to divert 


13 B, p. 14; and C, p. 12 and p. 30. 

14 In a new light, the purpose of the channel from the stone chamber south of the 
watming-house is critical. It is much to be regretted that no exact plan of its 
course in relation to the meat-kitchen oven and fireplace, on the north side, is 
now available. The length of drain to the south (underlying the meat-kitchen) 
has been identified as being one and the same. Yet it must be recognized that 
much of the original identity of this area has been destroyed or hidden by the 
construction of the meat kitchen. There is enough unseen ground under the 
later masonry for a measure of uncertainty to exist about the channel’s unbroken 
continuation. Certainly the possibility of a junction between two drains cannot 
be dismissed, so that the one outlet to the river served both the stone chamber 
and the reredorter. 

15 C, pp. 30-1. 

16 Further comment on the stone chamber, which is felt to be inappropriate here, is 
offered in Appendix 1. 

17 The direct connection between the cloister cistern and the lead pipe from the 
watming-house to the stone chamber has not been proved by excavation. This 
fact leads to the suggestion of there having been more than one water-tank in the 
cloister. 

18 The southern portion of the so-called bath drain could be explained as a separate 
outflow from the little building which was demolished. 

19 C, p. 57 and p. 87. 
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water from the river. A channel for this purpose would necessarily 
have to be deep in order to reconcile the river level with the 
building. The deep drain discovered in 1958? may have been 
part of this structure. There is nothing now to prove that the 
drain in the reredorter was not originally at a much deeper level. 

If, indeed, this last arrangement was attempted and found to be 
impracticable, one or other of the two schemes already mentioned 
could have been used instead. 

When, therefore, one has clarified the possibilities of an 
independent water supply for the early buildings on the east of 
the Abbey, one can go on to consider at what point a central 
drainage system was installed to link up the individual channels 
with one main drain. The writer would suggest that the 2nd 
quarter of the thirteenth century is the most probable time at 
which this happened. 

Study of the Historical Ground Plan prepared by St. John 
Hope?! will illustrate the points about to be made. 

The early thirteenth century saw the erection of the major 
part of the new guest-house on the west and the choir-monks’ 
infirmary, together with other buildings nearer the south end of 
the choir-monks’ living-quarters. It is likely that the drain 
designed to serve the guest-house was farther west of that which 
already took water to the iay-brothers’ premises.?? During the 
construction of the guest-house and the buildings contemporary 
with it to the east, it may well have been considered more practi- 
cal to make one major channel serve the whole drainage system. 
Such a large-scale project could then have been effected once 
the new buildings were completed. At the same time, extensions 
to the conduits supplying fresh water would be effected, 


20 C, pp. 79-84. 
21 Published in ‘An Architectural Description of Kirkstall Abbey’, Publications of the 
Thoresby Society, xvi (1907). 


22 Such a conduit from the north western springs has not been found. No alternative 
channel from the river is known, although it is possible that the source was used 
for the laybrothers’ reredorter as it could have been for the choir-monks. In this 
context it is interesting to refer to the original account of the Abbey’s foundation 
by Serlo (translated by Kitson Clarke in Publications of the Thoresby Society, 1v 
(1895), pp. 173-208). Serlo makes no mention at all of the fresh water springs but, 
by contrast, refers several times to the proximity of the river. It can almost 
be suggested that monks who were familiar with the arrangements at Fountains 
Abbey would have expected to be able to utilize the river water in their rere- 
dorter buildings. They might well have done so until it became necessary to 
consider reclaiming land to the south, and altering the course of the river. 
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particularly on the east side of the Abbey. No cistern has yet 
been found which might have served the Abbot’s lodging. 

On the west, the channel to the south from the springs at the 
top of the hill was broken by the introduction of a sluice to direct 
water eastwards towards the lay-brothers’ reredorter. Across the 
kitchen yard the main drain could then have gathered the water 
discharged by the drains from outside the ce//arium, the kitchen 
and the cloister. The comparatively new south channel in the 
middle of the yard (supra, Area D) would have been blocked off 
and the westward drain would have continued towards the refec- 
tory. The need to negotiate the refectory walls would account 
for the twists in alignment made by the channel.?* Once past the 
refectory the drain would serve the choir-monks’ reredorter and 
continue to join up with the newly-constructed drain in the 
kitchen building beyond. It would have been convenient also to 
link up the separate channels in the infirmary area and bring the 
culvert south to connect with the main drain. St. John Hope’s 
plan implies that the main drain turned to the infirmary on the 
north and that the final kitchen culvert was an independent 
structure. The slope of the northern limb towards the main drain 
on its west-east course denies the feasibility of this having been 
the case. The kitchen culvert must have been a continuation of 
the main channel towards its outlet. The junction of the drains 
must have been effected in the courtyard between the buildings, 
before the Abbot’s lodging was constructed. St. John Hope has sug- 
gested that the erection of the lodging took place about 1230, 
and this date may provide an upper limit for the installation of the 
central drain. 


23 The assumption that the section of the drain through the frater was installed after 
the second frater had been erected would appear to conflict with the evidence of 
1955 (6th Report, pp. 2-3) when it was stated that the lowest floor of that frater 
was laid upon the drain capstones. Then, it was also reported that the ‘floor’ was 
extremely patchy and decayed. In addition, there were indications that the slope 
of the ground called for levelling off before a later floor was laid. Further assess- 
ment of the evidence leads one to put forward the suggestion that the material 
of the lowest stratum may well have been that of made-up ground, topped with 
clay, in order to give the necessary level to the floor above the drain. If this were 
the case, it was not necessarily connected with the first phase of the second 
frater, and would not disallow the laying of the drain a few years later than the 
erection of the frater walls. One can add that if the installation of the drain and 
the laying of a level floor took place at one and the same time, the coin evidence 
of 1953 (4th Report, pp. 58-9) allows this to have taken place soon after the end 
of the first quarter of the thirteenth century —a time which confirms the date 
suggested in this report. 
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It is hoped that such an explanation is logical and acceptable. 
If the excavations in the kitchen yard were concerned with 
structures as prosaic as drains, it may be seen in retrospect how 
far these items can reflect the changes and developments in 
building to meet the needs of a community with expanding 
commitments. 


Small finds from the Kitchen Yard 


None of the small finds had significant stratification. A decora- 
tive finial (Fig. 6a) for a bronze tap was found in layer one of 
Area A. An iron punch was discovered in the same layer of 
Area D. Fragments of iron nails and bronze stripping, together 
with glass and lead for windows, were found over the whole 
site. Apart from fragments of plain floor-tiles, others were found 
of patterns xx and xxrx (Thoresby, C., pp. 15-21). 





Fig. 6a. The Kitchen and Kitchen Yard: Bronze tap-handle (2:1) 


AREA SOUTH OP THE LAY-BROTHOERS: 
REREDORTER 
Preliminary 


At the end of the 1961 season, as a result of the drain from the 
cellarium (supra, p. 11) having been followed west to the far side 
of the present asphalt path and the smaller drain which formed a 
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junction with it having been discovered, a single trench was cut 
against the wall of the reredorter between the modern door and 
buttress. The purpose of this was primarily to determine whether 
or not the small drain was a subsidiary conduit from the 
reredorter. 


No continuation of the drain was found, on its path back to 
its source. 


The opportunity was afforded, however, of noting the original 
levels of the reredorter building which were some four feet below 
the present turf. Further, the lowest course of the masonry which 
forms the recent blocking of the archway above ground was 
itself laid on an earlier blocking of the gap at the level of the 
lowest courses (Pl. V). 


The ground immediately south of the blocked archway was 
much disturbed and all that was noted of an original surface was a 
line of flagstone paving protruding from the south baulk of the 
trench on a level with the bottom of the wall. 


Excavations of 1962 


Introduction 


Work of the previous year had drawn attention to the small 
area south of the reredorter where it was known that two drains 
converged. The southward extent of the larger drain had not yet 
been determined, neither had the source of the smaller. It was 
decided to investigate the site as fully as possible, although 
limits to the excavation were imposed by the asphalt path on 
three sides and by a large flower-bed on the west. 


Description 


Although the north-west trench of the excavation grid was 
completely cleared, it was barren of all structure. Foundations 
were uncovered further south and east (Fig. 8). Three periods of 
construction were distinguished. 


The earliest foundations (Fig. 9) comprised the north and west 
walls of a small building together with a portion of the east wall, 
and an area of large flagstones on a line to the west. It was 
evident that the structure was served by the smaller drain rather 
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Fig. 7. The Lay-brothers’ Reredorter: Blocking of arch 
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Fig. 7a. The Lay-brothers’ Reredorder: Tile 
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(a) The Cloister: South ead of cross-wall, from W. 





(b) The Cloister: Masonry at South 
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(a) The Kitchen Yard: Drain under malt-house wall 





(b) The Kitchen Yard: Drain by ce//arium wall 
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(b) The Kitchen Yard: Area B, junction of drains, from W. 
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(a) Area to the south: East walls 





(b) Area to the south: North and west walls 
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(a) The Infirmary: East doorway, from W. 





(b) The Infirmary: North wall, from N. 
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KIRKSTALL ABBEY 1962 AREA SOUTH OF THE LAY-BROTHERS’ REREDORTER A: SITE PLAN 
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Fig. 8. Area to the south: Overall plan 
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than the larger which ran under the east wall but which can have 
been little earlier in date. 


(At this point it can be noted that the larger drain disappeared 
altogether once it was covered by the wall (Pl. VI). It was 
impossible to remove the large masonry found at higher levels, 
but the wide area southwards was completely excavated and the 
drain which was expected to continue towards the river just did 
not reappear). 


The presence of the thinner wall underlying the later structure 
by the drain on the east was noted, and its character identified 
with the walls on the north and east. It was noticed also that the 
build-up of rubble to support the higher wall stopped short and 
the wider wall continued south at full depth (Pl. VIIa). This 
change, therefore, was interpreted as having occurred at the 
corner-point of the earlier wall. 


The east and north walls (Pl. VIIb) were little over two feet 
wide with neatly dressed sidestones packed in the middle with 
rubble. The small drain hugged the outside of the walls as it 
turned from the west to run towards the larger conduit (Pl. 
VIlla). It was noticed that the original level of the drain on the 
west side was raised to increase the slope which would make the 
turn feasible (Pl. VII, b and c). 


The wall itself was heavily robbed on the west, but the under- 
lying cobble footings were seen to continue and adjoin a long 
stretch of flagstones at right angles to them (Pl. [Xa). It was 
thought that these might be capstones of the larger drain 
(although the wall footings did not stop short) but clearance to 
the west showed that the flags were in two layers stretching over 
quite a wide area and lying on the clay. Their line was followed 
beyond the original limit of the grid to the point at which they 
broke off. It is difficult to know how best to describe their 
purpose. If the line was part of an extension to the main building 
it may have been felt that it was easier to build up the level of the 
ground and construct a channel for water (on the south side) 
by using flags as footings rather than cobbles, before laying the 
wall masonry. 

The wider wall overlying the lower courses of early masonry 
on the east was late monastic in style (Fig. 10). Beyond it to the 
west some very rough stonework had been laid later to form an 
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enclosure, in part of which could be observed a rudimentary 
hearth (Pl. EXb). 


Discussion 


The earliest and only true building on this site was clearly 
small in design. The dimensions of one room only have been 
calculated as nine feet square internally. Since the building was 
served by an early drain which examination of the kitchen yard 
has shown to have been superseded at the beginning of the 
thirteenth century, its occupation was apparently only of short 
duration. Because its early drainage system was apparently cut 
off would by itself seem to be insufficient reason for evacuation 
of a site without trying alternative measures, but it may already 
have been found that the building was too unpleasantly near the 
river for its occupation as living-quarters to be continued. If 
the building was no longer in use by the thirteenth century the 
wider wall may have been no more than a western boundary wall 
for the buildings of the south range (éfra, pp. 29-33). 

St. John Hope has noted” that comparison of other Abbey 
plans indicates the possibility of finding on this part of the site 
the infirmary for the lay-brothers. Although it is tempting to 
identify the early building as such and suggest that once the main 
infirmary block on the east of the Abbey was erected, that served 
for the whole community, it is still necessary to offer some 
explanation of infirmary facilities for the choit-monks during 
the early years of the Abbey. The early building which underlies 
the main infirmary has still to be discussed, but it can be said 
here that its character does not suggest the counterpart of the 
building considered in this section. 

This is not necessarily the only place to look for such an early 
infirmary for the choitr-monks, who may well have had their first 
sick-room south of their day-to-day quarters, and abandoned 
it for much the same reason as did the lay-brothers, namely that 
they found buildings at the south, close to the river-side, too 
damp for prolonged occupation — especially in times of sickness. 

This need to retreat from the river-dampness may well have 
dictated the ultimate choice of site for the thirteenth-century 
infirmary which was designed to house both sections of the 
community. 


24 A, p. 60. See also C, p. 58. 
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Small finds 


Apart from the usual scatter of badly-corroded iron nail 
fragments, there were a couple of lumps of lead and two small 
pieces of bronze strip from the upper levels. The non-metallic 
items included fragments of friable window-glass and a small 
stone spindle-whorl. 

Floor-tiles included small square and triangular plain examples 
and others patterned in the same manner as x1 and xx (Thoresby, 
C., pp. 15-21). Two others were also found: a small one decorated 
with the letter O, and a large wedge-shaped specimen (Fig. 7a) on 
which the curvilinear motif is shown in olive green on a pale 
gteen background. This last was not im situ and it can only be 
surmised that it might have come from the centre of a roundel 
design similar to that discovered on the frazer floor. 


THE SOUTH RANGE 


Introduction 


The atea now under consideration (Fig. 12) is that which 
was first examined in 19595 as a continuation of the work accom- 
plished in previous years south of the meat-kitchen. Excavation 
was briefly extended in 1960, and resumed again in 1963-4. 
It should be stated that the plan of the site has been put together 
from the results of several years’ work and although every care 
has been taken to represent it accurately, some small margin of 
error must be admitted. The point at which this most probably 
occurs is along the walls marked C and C. The records of 1964 
suggest that these should properly be pivoted very slightly to the 
east and north respectively to bring them into parallel alignment 
with the walls D and D1. The wall C would then run parallel 
also to C*, 


Description 


The paved area on the west of the site, first opened in 1959, 
was found to continue to the south (Pl. Xa). On the east it was 
bounded by the wall C which was thought to have run right to 
the south before being extensively robbed, so that only a small 


2 C, ). 101. 
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length now remains. It was noticed that the masonry of wall C 
continued underneath that of C! on a northward course, so that 
the wall would have formed a boundary for the path leading north 
from the gateway whose threshold and post-sockets had been 
noted. Wall C? was the eastern limit of this stretch of paving and 
confirmed the definition of the path. The paving itself was 
heavily robbed. Below its level were discovered two small drains 
of an earlier date, which are believed to have been extensions of 
the earliest drainage system on the west side of the Abbey. Neither 
of them could be traced further north. Here and there traces of an 
eatly cobble surface remained below the rubble which was packed 
beneath the paving, but no walls were found to outline earlier 
buildings in the area. 

The trench which, in 1959, had exposed a length of the major 
drain from the kitchen yard had indicated that there was further 
paving in the area bounded by the walls C and C!. Later investiga- 
tions showed that there had been considerable disturbance there 
in post-monastic times, so that the earlier surfaces had been 
destroyed. The same was found to be true on the east side, where 
a pit had been dug into the clay along the side of the drain when 
the masonry of wall D1 had been robbed. 

Further excavation to the south revealed the continuation of 
the drain and more paving on both sides of it. The drain side- 
stones were packed behind, in the construction trench, with 
smaller stones and rubble. Packed rubble made up the height of 
the ground so that the paving stones were on the same level as the 
drain capstones. This area was bounded by walls on the west, 
notth and east. All these were set on the brownish clay without 
proper footings having first been laid (Pl. Xb). 

The line J - J on the plan shows the southern limit of the main 
excavation. It was possible, however, to extend southwards on the 
east side and the wall E was followed for another six feet, before 
it was found to break off, without trace of any corner towards a 
wall across the south side. The proximity of the asphalt path 
actoss the park prevented any further search for the line of the 
south wall. 

The paving east of the drain had been robbed to a far greater 
extent than that on the west. Where portions were missing rubble 
had accumulated. No such rubble occurred beyond wall E (on 
the east side) and it was realized that this area lay outside the 
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paved enclosure. A line of small cobbles packed the wall con- 
struction trench which was dug into the brown clay. Such pieces 
of flag and other stone as were found had been scattered by 
chance. 

The top surface of the clay by the east baulk of the trench had 
been partly reddened by burning (position indicated on the plan 
by a dotted line), but deeper excavation revealed no further 
evidence to explain the reason for this feature. A small dark 
depression in the clay at the south end of the trench had no 
significance. The early pottery which was discovered must 
originally have been a surface scatter unconnected with any 
structure. 

The wall E continued north, presumably to meet the corner of 
C1, The junction with wall H to the east demonstrated that D! 
and H were not in true alignment as had been supposed from the 
evidence available in 1959. In fact, it became apparent that wall 
H must have been demolished in part and rebuilt a little later on 
a truer alignment (K). 

Nowhere along the line of the walls discovered in 1963-4 was 
there any definite sign of a doorway with the exception perhaps 
of the point H1 where a gap in the original wall seemed to have 
been filled in before larger, rougher masonry was laid over the 
foundations in post-monastic times. 

Other traces of use for the area in post-monastic times were 
indicated by the rough stones overlying the drain just south of 
wall C!, and by the two large post-holes (G and G?) sunk into the 
ground west of wall D. Admittedly there was no datable small 
find associated with either of these to afford evidence of the time 
at which they were in use, but the fact that the second was on the 
alignment of wall C suggests that it was sunk after the wall had 
been torn down. The stones (X and X*) which lay round and over 
the sockets were rough and characteristic of a later period. 
Presumably these sockets were for some constructional purpose 
but no others were found to provide a pattern which could be 
interpreted fully. 

It was already realized that the foundations under investigation 
were of the same period as those farther east for which the north— 
south wall found in 1957 formed the eastern boundary. It was 
considered possible, within the limits of the 1963 excavation, to 
trench on the extreme west of the present site to determine what 
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lay nearer the western boundary noted in 1962. It was hoped that 
another intermediate wall parallel to C might be found, or at 
least a continuation of the paving together with the extensions of 
C1, but results were entirely unexpected. Stratification (Fig. 14) 
was entirely different from that usual in the other trenches of the 
area. Nevertheless, the presence of a few stones in and near the 
baulks suggested that the paving might indeed have continued 
and bordered the structure found at a lower level. This was a 
hearth with small stones set on edge in the middle over sand and 
gravel, with larger stones laid round. All were covered with an 
accumulation of black earth, ash and charcoal, which went up 
to a point almost in line with Cl. The difference could be ex- 
plained by a twist to the lower level. The wall and hearth were 
covered with rubble to the level of the topsoil and turf laid in 
1890. 


Discussion 


It has already been recorded (supra, p. 15) that the major drain 
in this area was constructed early in the thirteenth century. 
The paved areas and bounding walls were not necessarily laid 
out at exactly the same time. Indeed, the general lack of symmetry 
in relation to the drain would indicate that the buildings were 
later, and that the presence of the drain was incidental. Never- 
theless, in a practical manner, the drain capstones were incor- 
porated as part of the floor surface. 

It should be noted that for most of the time the buildings were 
in use the drain was probably not functioning, once the main 
drain had been installed further north. Apart from the possibility 
that small objects lost on the surface above the drain could slip 
through between the capstones, the circumstance that several of 
the capstones were missing also underlines the fact that the drain 
was not effectively sealed from the moment of its disuse. The 
discovery of sixteenth-century pottery”* in the drain-fill may be 
discounted as evidence of the life of the structure. 

There remains the question of identity to be attributed to these 
buildings. They have formerly been referred to as the workshops 
but there is so little evidence for this purpose that the claim can 
hardly be substantiated. It may be suggested that the requirements 


26 C, p. 112. 
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of river traffic would be met at this position by store-rooms and 
offices for dealing with the despatch and receipt of goods being 
transported on the Aire. Indeed, although one talks of buildings 
and would expect there to have been shelter provided against the 
elements, especially at the hearth area, it should be remembered 
that these may have been little more than open yards fronting 
the river bank. 


Small finds 


Apart from the scatter of iron nails and the lead strips which 
accompanied small fragments of window glass, the only metallic 
item of interest was part of a bronze ear-probe; only the spoon- 
shaped end survived, but it is quite probably of the same type as 
that previously illustrated (Thoresby, C., p. 132). In addition to 
pieces of roofing tile, and plain floor-tiles, both large and small, 
there was one decorated with pattern xvi (Thoresby, C., pp. 
15-21). 


THE INFIRMARY AREA 


Introduction 


The excavations carried out in the infirmary in 1959 had 
revealed a length of early wall obliquely underlying the main 
building.?” In 1964 it was decided to investigate this further in 
otder to determine the outside limits of the structure even if time 
did not permit a full search over the interior. 


Description 


Fight trenches were excavated; the foundations which were 
revealed are illustrated (Fig. 13). Elements of later work un- 
connected with the earliest foundations may be mentioned 
briefly. In trench E, where the topsoil was extremely shallow 
over the natural clay, some rough paving had superseded the 
original footings after the latter had been almost entirely robbed. 
In trenches F (on the east side) and H two small drains were 
discovered and, although neither could be dated exactly, they 
both appeared to be of late construction. 


at (C.-p. 322. 
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Fig..13. The Infirmary: Orel plan 


The path of the wall discovered in 1959 was followed north in 
trench A (Pl. XIa) and south in D (Pl. XIb) and E. In A the wall 
was found set into the clay below the rubble pack which under- 
lay the floor of the infirmary. Its construction cannot be described 
in terms of courses of masonry for, although roughly-cut side- 
stones were found here and there, the overall formation was 
achieved by an indiscriminate use of large and small. stones. As a 
result, the wall in some places achieved some considerable height 
and in others barely remained. At the point marked C on the plan 
very convincing traces of a posthole were discovered, but close 
attention to the rest of the wall failed to reveal further sockets so 
the identification was abandoned. It was realized that the original 
depression was in rubble which blocked an original doorway 
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Fig. 14. The South Range and Infirmary: Sections 
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(Pl. XIJa). On the west of this (on the inside of the building) 
the top of the clay was covered with tightly-packed small pebbles. 
With the exception of this ‘carpet’ by the door no other floor 
surface was found. 

The north-east corner of the building was also discovered in 
trench A. The north wall was followed in trench B to the point 
where it disappeared under the later walls of the infirmary. Here 
the original foundations were even more fragmentary (Pl. XIIb). 

In an attempt to find the western limit of the structure, trench 
G was sited over the end of the later conduit and beyond it, 
alongside the east wall of the corridor to the Abbot's lodging. 
Here was discovered the north-west corner. No definite edge to 
the west wall remained but its line could be presumed from the 
limits of disturbance in the clay. 

Although the foundations of the east wall revealed in the end 
half of trench F had been heavily robbed, it was realized that a 
corner occurred at this point. The south wall was discovered in 
the western half of the trench. 

On the assumption that the building was regular in plan, it 
was calculated that the south-west corner lay under the stairs 
leading to the Abbot’s lodging. 

Little of the interior of the building could be examined. 
Trench C was dug in the south corner of the infirmary aisle and 
was eventually extended to become one with trench B. In it the 
upper levels had caused considerable disturbance to the earlier 
work. On the west side occurred a spread of large stones and 
cobbles. These were too rough to have formed a floor surface 
and ate thought to have been laid in order to strengthen the 
footings of the later walls at a corner point. Under and beyond 
the cobbles on the north side was bright yellow sand which had 
covered the early wall foundations and spilled over to the inside. 
The sand was contaminated by charcoal and below it was a 
thicker deposit of more charcoal. This was bordered on the east 
side by cobbles which may have been a continuation of those 
found by the doorway in the east wall. A low pile of small stones 
was found over the charcoal just in front of the north baulk. 
Once the trench was extended north, a few squared stones were 
found set on edge and traces of a spread of mortar over the clay 
lay immediately beside the wall. Although the evidence was too 
slight to define a permanent hearth in this position, it was evident 
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that there had at one time been a fire here. That it was intentional 
rather than accidental was surmised from there being no other 
indications on the site of widespread burning. 


Discussion 

The excavations determined the extent of the building which 
coveted an area of nearly four thousand square feet; the width 
was fifty-two feet, and the length seventy-six feet. From the fact 
that the foundations showed no regular use of dressed masonry 
which could be built up, course upon course, it can be surmised 
that the greater part of the superstructure was probably of timber. 
Had it been possible to clear more of the interior, the plan of 
postholes for timber roof-supports might have been recovered. 

It was evident that the building was a very early structure 
dating at least from 1152 when the first band of monks would 
have required temporary quarters while the permanent buildings 
were constructed. By its size, it would appear to have been large 
enough for the purpose, yet it must not be forgotten that traces 
of another early wall below the warming-house*® might indicate a 
second such building. 

However that may be, it is not beyond the bounds of possibility 
that the building was erected not by the monks but by the so- 
called hermits from whom they inherited it upon their arrival at 
Kirkstall. 


Small find 

An Anglo-Gallic jetton of the late thirteenth century was found 
in the upper levels of the trenching within the nave of the 
infirmary. 


THE: POWTERY 
by H. E. JEAN Le Paroureu 


The fifteen years during which annual excavations have taken 
place at Kirkstall have seen a great advance in our understanding 
of the medieval pottery industry and its products. Inevitably, 


28 B, p. 30 f. Here, too, one must comment on an anomaly in previous reports. The 
stonework underlying the warming-house was later identified as a continuation 
of the outlet from the cloister cistern, but the illustrations available show them to 
have been of entirely different character. The original identification of the wall 
can well remain. 
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some of the theories and statements made in the early days stand 
in need of modification or amplification; nevertheless it is to 
these annual excavations themselves that we owe much of our 
knowledge of fabrics, shapes and distribution in the West Riding. 
As the excavations have now ended, the time has come for a 
general assessment of the position in this part of Yorkshire, and 
of the place of Kirkstall finds in the larger West-Riding context. 

Even in the early years of excavation at Kirkstall the importance 
of kiln material as evidence was realized and the presence or 
absence of a pottery kiln at the Abbey was a recurring theme in 
the annual reports. When parts of the same pot had gradually 
come to light at widely separated parts of the precincts, and at 
different levels, the realization grew that at Kirkstall, inequalities 
in the ground were made up before laying down new floors with 
material which could, and often did, contain rubbish from all 
periods prior to its deposition. Only in exceptional circumstances, 
of at very early levels, were the finds unadulterated. The need for 
a large sample of reliable material became, therefore, a constant 
preoccupation. The evidence for a kiln on the site rested on the 
finding of several small, prop-like, glaze-covered stones (e.g. 
1955), a sherd with glaze over the fracture (1958) and a few jug 
fragments so badly distorted as to appear unusable. Against 
this evidence had to be set several facts. Though a great many 
abbey sites have been excavated, no pottery kilns have been 
found on them. There is ample evidence that tile kilns, on the 
other hand, were relatively frequent, at least during periods of 
structural alterations (e.g. Meaux and Berwick, excavated; 
Thornton and Byland, documentary evidence). It is also true 
that what appears to be kiln material is capable of different 
interpretations; the glazed stones could be the result of accidental 
fire, ot of some other form of industrial activity. Isolated wasters, 
too, are known from a number of excavated sites where the 
presence of a kiln is somewhat unlikely. They could perhaps have 
come accidentally with a delivery of pottery from market or kiln. 
Such delivery is known to have been made by cart, and a con- 
siderable amount of packing material in the shape of straw, 
bracken or similar material must have been necessary. This could 
easily have contained stray sherds, since the cart must originally 
have been packed at or near the kiln itself. Finally there is a more 
general consideration. From at least the thirteenth century, 
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pottery was readily purchasable in innumerable markets and 
from a great many kilns, and it was very cheap. That abbeys did 
on occasion purchase direct from the kiln is shown by entries in 
account rolls from Bolton Priory and Durham Priory, though it 
should be noted that in the former case at least, the kiln was on 
land owned by Bolton itself, at some distance from the parent 
house. Kirkstall owned land at Potter Newton,”® though there is 
no evidence to show whether any of the potters from which 
the vill took its name were working actually on abbey land. 
The case for a kiln at Kirkstall itself must be considered 
unproven, with the balance of the evidence against its existence. 

The need for large contemporary groups of pottery has, to a 
certain extent, been met from other sources as work on kilns has 
intensified since the beginning of our excavations. Nevertheless 
for the first century of the abbey’s life we are still groping largely 
in the dark. It is a period when two traditions are widespread in 
the county, shelly ware, developing from the older St. 
Neots ware,®° and the fabric called in the Kirkstall reports 
twelfth century gritty northern ware.*' The first of these, confined 
largely to the south and east of the county, does not appear at all 
at the abbey. The second, widely distributed in the twelfth 
century throughout Yorkshire and the north-east generally, has 
been reported by various excavators under a variety of names: 
pustular ware, pimply ware, toadskin ware, and at Kirkstall, 
gritty northern ware. It is found in the form of angular-rimmed 
cooking pots, occasionally as bowls or pancheons, rarely as jugs. 
To avoid further confusion it is proposed to call it in future, 
pimply ware. This obviates the difficulty that arose when it was 
found, in the traditional shapes, at Pontefract Priory, continuing 
well into the fourteenth century. Evidence for its manufacture 
in the middle and end of the twelfth century came primarily 
from Kirkstall (1951 and 1953), but was substantiated from many 
sites in Yorkshire and beyond (the City of York, Castle Hill 
Almondbury, Carlisle, Hutton Colswain and sites such as Whar- 
ram Percy in the East Riding where it seems generally to have 
gone out of use early in the thirteenth century). Each excavation 


29 The Coucher Book of Kirkstall Abbey, Thoresby Soc., vit (1904), p. IIo. 

30 Early shelly ware in Yorkshire is discussed in Pontefract Priory Excavations, 
Thoresby Soc., xLIx (1965), pp. 107-8. Later forms in the county are not yet 
published. 

31 Ibid., p. 111-12. 
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at Kirkstall produced a number of fragments, occasionally, as in 
the refectory, stratified in an early context (1953), more often from 
mixed groups in made-up ground. For a long time these were 
regarded as twelfth-century strays. Then came evidence from 
Pontefract that made it plain that square-rimmed cooking pots 
in pimply ware were still current in the late thirteenth and early 
fourteenth century. Finally an early fourteenth-century kiln at 
Upper Heaton®? produced cooking pots and bowls in typical 
twelfth-century shape though in a lighter fabric called by its 
excavator Upper Heaton ware. We have here then, a long-lived 
tradition of pottery manufacture, beginning when fabric and 
shapes ate common to a wide area in the mid-twelfth century 
and persisting, little modified, in one corner of the West Riding 
for a further two hundred years or so. It is a story which is 
repeated in later centuries and with different fabrics. 

It was at one time thought that pimply ware, with its wide- 
spread circulation in the north, might be of Cistercian manu- 
facture, since its appearance seemed to coincide with the 
economic revival with which the Cistercians were associated. 
There is now, however, ample evidence that the fabric is a 
development of the earlier York ware, a harder-fired pimply ware 
distributed over Yorkshire wherever sites of a relevant date have 
been dug. The development must have been completed some 
time before Kirkstall’s foundation in the mid-twelfth century, 
since York ware is absent from Kirkstall but has been found at 
Pontefract Priory founded some sixty years earlier.** This 
development from York ware destroys the association of pimply 
wate with the Cistercians, but sheds no light on its place of 
manufacture. Largely, perhaps, because of the lack of suitable 
documentary evidence at this time to help in the location of kilns, 
not a single kiln site is known in the county, and very few in the 
countty as a whole, for the century ¢. 1150-1250. 

Some explanation seems to be needed for the comparative 
uniformity of pottery in the north of England in the twelfth 
century. It is a time when large-scale manufacture and easy 
communication seem, prima facie, to be less likely than in the 
following two centuries when, at Kirkstall as elsewhere, a 


82 Excavated TI. C. Manby, Arch. Journ., ccxt (1964), pp. 70-110. 
83 The fabric was fitst isolated by I. M. Stead. A discussion is in Pub/. of the Thoreshy 
Soc., XLIX (1965), pp. 109-10. 
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great variety of shapes and fabrics are the rule. It is true that the 
very few entries relating to the industry in Domesday Book point 
to a much larger scale activity than is common in later centuries*4 
but such entries may owe both their existence and their scarcity 
to the fact that production was on a larger and more profitable 
scale in the places mentioned than was the norm. In parts of the 
country where pre-conquest kilns have been found, as at 
Ipswich,*® Torksey** or Thetford,’ a large-scale industry may be 
inferred from the archaeological evidence, but the small number 
of sites involved, and the lack of clear indication that all kilns 
in any one town are contemporary, makes any generalization 
either from archaeological or historical evidence premature. 
In Yorkshire, place-name evidence at Potterton*®* gives the only 
tiny clue as to the whereabouts of pre-conquest pottery manu- 
facture. The nature and organization of the industry that pro- 
duced both York ware and its successor, pimply ware, is one of 
the biggest unsolved problems relating to excavated Kirkstall 
material. 

For the two hundred and fifty years or so following ¢. 1250 we 
are on much firmer ground. This is the period when highly 
decorated pottery is found all over England. In addition to this 
well known increase in decoration, three interesting develop- 
ments can be observed, all of which are of importance in assessing 
the Kirkstall material. Firstly, the evidence at this time suggests a 
proliferation of kilns, operating in both town and countryside, 
sometimes on a very small scale. The process can be traced even 
in the development of place-names: Newton (now part of Leeds) 
became Potter Newton during the second half of the thirteenth 
century; Brompton in the Vale of Pickering had become Potter 
Brompton by 1285. Sometimes the soubriquet did not stick. 
Follifoot was Potters’ Follifoot for a short time in the fourteenth 
century; Upper Heaton was referred to on one occasion in 1314 
as Potter Heaton. This tendency appears to be country-wide. 
Both Potterspury (Northants.) and Potters Marston (Leicester- 
shire) among many others, developed their name form at this 
time. Manorial accounts show the spread of the industry where 


84 Potters are mentioned only at Bladon, Westbury and Hersefield. 

35 Med. Arch., 11 (1958), p. 189. 

36 Antig. Journ., XLIV (1964), pp. 175-87. 

37 Excavated 1966 by B. K. Davison. 

38 A. H. Smith, The Place Names of the West Riding of Yorkshire, 1v (E.P.N.S.), p. 108. 
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there is no place name change as, for instance, at Thorner, West 
Cowick or Conisborough. Taxation returns show the validity of 
the Potter surname even in the late fourteenth century, where 
field work or archaeological investigation have produced kilns 
or waster heaps as at Baildon or Rawmarsh, Doncaster or Firsby. 

Coinciding with the extention of the industry is an acceleration 
in the grants of the right to hold markets and fairs. Not only does 
this extension enable a potter to use more than one market, it 
enables more than one potter to use the same market, with all 
the opportunity for exchange of ideas that this implies. The web 
of inter-related industries and markets thus suggested is the 
most likely cause of the rapid dispersal of sophisticated decorative 
ideas such as the zoomorphic aquamaniles, the bearded face jugs, 
the dancing girls and the elaborate knight jugs, all of which seem 
to be occasional products of widely scattered kilns at this time. 
The process can be seen at work on excavated kiln sites. At 
Upper Heaton three pots were found among the kiln wasters 
which were judged to have been manufactured elsewhere. At 
West Cowick not only was an isolated potsherd found in shelly 
fabric, but an exotic lobed cup and its copy in local clay were 
both associated with one kiln floor, and at Potterton there was a 
clear copy of an imported stoneware pitcher.3° The twofold 
multiplication of markets and kilns result, at Kirkstall, in con- 
siderable variety at this time both of fabric and form. 

The third development is an extention at this period in the use 
of metal pots, both for cooking and for table use. Always expen- 
sive (an average of two shillings per pot as against a halfpenny 
for the earthenware article), and prized sufficiently to figure in 
accounts of manorial expenditure, in wills and in inventories, 
they were owned by 44% of the taxable population of Colchester 
in 1301.4 The spread in their use which this indicates made them 
more readily available as prototypes to the peasant potter and in 
consequence the influence of metal forms on pottery becomes 
very striking. At Kirkstall it can be seen on the tubular spouts 
(Fig. 16, no. 4) and on the occasional bridge spout (Fig. 16, no. 2). 
Elsewhere it can be seen on angular-handled cooking pots,*! or 


39 Antiq. Journ., Xvi (1966), p. 266, no. 27. 

40 Rot. Parl., 1, p. 228 ff. . 

41 An example from Kirby Malzeard is in Leeds City Museum; another, from 
Knaresborough Castle is in the Museum on the site. 
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on footed skillets such as that found in the Upper Heaton kiln.™ 

Since pottery making had become essentially a local affair, the 
fabrics used were those that could be derived from the clays and 
grits of the immediate locality. In consequence towns such as 
York, Scarborough, Pontefract or Doncaster, and abbey sites 
such as Kirkstall and Pontefract show a fair range of fabric, since 
they were accessible to potters from a number of kilns. Because 
of the possibility of exchange of ideas at markets used by several 
potters, shapes also show increasing variety. Nevertheless here 
we ate up against the essential conservatism of the peasant 
potter and experiment was always cautious. Hence the ovet- 
whelming preponderance at any given kiln of shapes, rims and 
handles in a very long-lived local tradition, combined with 
occasional products, necessarily in the local clay, clearly copied 
from more sophisticated exotic forms. 

At Kirkstall the predominating fabric was that derived from 
pimply ware, called initially Ware A (1958), now known as East 
Pennine gritty ware. Next in its frequency is the smoother, oxidized 
fabric which in 1958 was termed Ware B, and subsequently 
Humber ware.” In addition to the two main fabrics there are pots 
from several other known kiln sources and from quite a number 
of unknown places; chief among the former are South Yorkshire 
lightly gritted ware and fabrics from the vicinity of York, though 
occasional sherds may come from as far away as Scarborough 
(Fig. 16, no. 2), Baildon, kiln 2 (Fig. 17, no. 19),* Doncaster or 
Staxton. 

The known sources of East Pennine gritty ware are Baildon, 
kilns 1 and 2, Rawmarsh, Brunthwaite and Follifoot. The 
excavated kiln at Follifoot was of sixteenth-century date, but 
wasters from higher up the village are of fourteenth-century type, 
and suggest that the medieval kilns here were using the same 
gritty fabric. Rawmarsh seems somewhat distant to be the main 
source of supply, and Brunthwaite too remote; we are left 
therefore with the probability that one or more of the intervening 


42.T. C. Manby, op. cit., p. 95, Fig. 17. 

43 One source of this was in Doncaster, Med. Arch., x (1966), p. 160. Another is at 
Cowick, report forthcoming. 

44 Three kilns are known at Baildon, each some half mile away from the others. 
Kiln 1, found in the late nineteenth century, made E.P.G. ware apparently in the 
late fourteenth or early fifteenth century; kiln 2, excavated 1965 by the writer, 
was of early sixteenth-century date; kiln 3, excavated 1966 by Mr. B. Stubbs 
appears to be of thirteenth- or early fourteenth-century date. 
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kilns, plotted on documentary evidence at Bramham, Roundhay, 
Thorner and Potter Newton was the kiln involved. Proximity 
makes Potter Newton, just a mile away from the abbey, the most 
likely of them; it is unfortunate that urban development makes it 
improbable that kilns in this area will be located. 

The source for Humber ware is more difficult to suggest. 
Although occasional pots (e.g. Fig. 17, no. 26) must have come 
from the fairly large-scale potteries at West Cowick, many of the 
examples show characteristics which are unlikely to originate 
there. Neither do they exactly resemble Humber ware from 
Doncaster, the only other known West Riding kiln making the 
fabric. It seems that again the source must lie among the kilns 
suggested by documentary evidence but not yet located on the 
ground. One of the waster sherds found in 1958 was in Humber 
ware. 

The accepted date for the production of highly decorated pottery 
is the century between ¢c. 1250 and 1350. There is some evidence, 
in certain areas, of a contraction in the industry following the 
plagues of the mid-fourteenth century,*® which may partially 
account for the plainer wares of the following hundred years. 
The next development, though it cannot be dated with certainty, 
came towards the second half of the fifteenth century in the north, 
possibly somewhat earlier in the south. It is a change in the 
direction of specialization and of larger units within the industry. 
This is, of course, a generalization and an oversimplification, for 
there is still far too little evidence to show what was going on. 
Nevertheless, such evidence as there is points in this direction. 
While small-scale work in some villages persisted, in others it 
seems to have dwindled, or died out altogether. At the 
same time there are signs that a larger scale industry was develop- 
ing; the first ‘earthpotter’ for instance appears in the York 
freeman’s rolls in 1457. There is a noticeable tendency to increased 
specialization in all kilns. Baildon kiln 2 produced a very restricted 
range of pottery, with one form of decoration only, and with 
tim and handle forms stereotyped to a remarkable degree. The 
same tendency was observed at Follifoot, an early sixteenth- 
century kiln which produced less than half a dozen shapes and 
no decoration. Above all, the process can be seen in the specialized 


45 This and other documentary evidence will be discussed at greater length in a paper 
in preparation on the medieval pottery industry. 
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kilns at Wrenthorpe and Potterton, where production was 
virtually restricted to Cistercian ware. 

At Kirkstall, East Pennine gritty ware continues until the 
Dissolution. There is a trickle of late Humber ware and a sub- 
stantial proportion of fairly smooth grey ware which seems nearer 
in type to the grey wares of County Durham than to the oxidized 
fabrics of South and East Yorkshire. One local kiln of late 
fifteenth- or early sixteenth-century date produced a hard smooth 
fabric with purplish fracture resembling contemporary pottery 
in the Midlands (e.g. Fig. 17, no. 23). Though the northern 
tendency to produce multiple handles is much in evidence at this 
time, for the most part this is confined to cisterns and jugs in 
East Pennine gritty ware.*® Other fabrics show, rather, the wide 
strap handle, often ‘kicked up’ (e.g. Fig. 17, no. 18) as in jugs 
from the West Cowick kiln. 

In 1952 part of a Cistercian ware cup was found beneath a floor 
associated with the building of the meat kitchen in the last 
quarter of the fifteenth century.” In 1955 two further sherds came 
from beneath the uppermost floor of the refectory. For the first 
time this type of pottery was thus placed firmly in the pre- 
Dissolution period. This discovery initiated a study of Cistercian 
wate which was greatly stimulated by the finding of waster heaps 
at Wrenthorpe and subsequently by the excavation of a Cistercian 
ware kiln at Potterton. In 1958 a tentative suggestion was made 
as to the possible origin of the pottery, a matter which still 
remains veiled in considerable obscurity. 

Foreign pots have been infrequent at the abbey owing to its 
great distance from the coast. A jug from Normandy (1950 and 
1952); sherds of two polychrome jugs from the Saintonge 
(1958-9) were found in the early excavations together with a 
number of fragments of late Flemish stoneware too featureless 
for illustration. Important notes on Mediterranean maiolica and 
continental flasks are contributed below by Mr. D. B. Whitehouse 
and Mr. J. G. Hurst. But when all these imports are added 


46 The distribution of three handled cisterns with bung-holes as it was known in 
1964 is shown in Thoresby Soc., XL1X, Fig. 37. To this must now be added the kiln 
site at Rawmatsh near Rotherham which has produced wasters of this type in 
East Pennine gritty ware. 

47 The evidence for Cistercian ware in 1964 is summarized, ibid., pp. 116-19 and 
Fig. 39. Its present position is stated in the report of the excavation of Potterton 
kiln (P. M. Mayes), Antiq. Journ., XLVI (1966), p. 262. 
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together, they do not represent a great deal to show for nearly four 
hundred years of occupation. It is to our understanding of the 
development and distribution of local pottery that the fifteen 
seasons’ work at Kirkstall have made their greatest contribution. 


Description 

The pots chosen for illustration (in Figs. 16 and 17) from the 
last five years of excavation cover shapes and decorations that 
differ from those found in previous years. No attempt has been 
made to cover the whole range found in the period, since in many 
cases this would only duplicate previous illustrations. Several pots 
which were unrecognized or overlooked in the early years are 
illustrated; in these cases the year of excavation follows the 
general description. For help in drawing the pottery I am grateful 
to Mr; |. Bartett. 


Abbreviations 

BD: Bath Drain; CL: Cloister; (M)K, KY: (Meat) Kitchen: 
Kitchen Yard; I: Infirmary; LR: Lay-brothers’ Reredorter 
(area to south); WR: Workshop (South) Range; R: Refectory. 


Fig. 16 

1. Stamford ware. R 4 (2), 1953. From the lowest refectory 
floor. At the time this was thought to be a late intrusion. 

2. Scarborough jug. Hard fine pinkish buff fabric with 
cucumber green glaze and verticle strips of applied clay, thin 
and precise as is characteristic of this town. Bridge spout; 
handle probably ribbed rod. 

3. South Yorkshire lightly gritted ware, applied scales in 
alternating zones of dark green and dark brown, outlined with 
incised lines. Overall glaze varies from yellow to brownish green. 
KY 22h: 

4. Part of a tubular spout in similar ware; another was 
found in East Pennine gritty ware. Both have light, brownish 
green glaze. 

5 Aand B. Inside and outside of a stamp on reduced Humber 
wate. Brownish green glaze. MK. 12 (6). 

6,7. Strap handles in East Pennine gritty ware with applied 
overstamped cream clay. The motif is frequent at Kirkstall. 
Sand 7, BD. 12 (1). 

8 A, Band C. Rim and handle (as 6 and 7). LR. 4 (2). 
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9. Jug sherd with similar treatment but in a much coarser 
fabric. LR. 4 (2). 

10. Strip and pellet work from the York area. Bright green 
glaze. KY. 9 (2): 

11. South Yorkshire gritty ware, with stamp direct on to pot. 
Similar glaze. KY. 8 (3). 

12. Lid in East Pennine gritty ware, green glaze, from same 
refectory level that produced the Stamford ware jug, no. 1 
above. R. 4 (2). 

13. Lid, probably sixteenth-century, kilnunknown. K.1951-+. 

14. Lid, fabric and glaze as 12; I. 15 (2b). 

15 a, b and c. Sections of three moulded dishes KY. 4 (7), 
KY. 3 (4), KY. 6 (3). 


Fig. 17 

16. Jug fragment in rather soft fabric with large, clumsily 
applied scales sloping upwards. Not from the immediate neigh- 
bourhood. MK. 3 (1). 

17. Ridge tile in gritty fabric; the only crested ridge tile 
found at Kirkstall MKY. -}. 

18. Jug in late Humber ware, oxidized, with stabbed strap 
handié. LR. 9 (2). 

19. Part of a jug made at kiln 2, Baildon, early sixteenth- 
century. This is the potter’s sole decorative devise, used on most 
jugs found at the kiln. The badly applied strap handles are also 
typical. Hard, oxidized fabric, brownish green glaze. CL. 2 +. 

20. Late East Pennine gritty ware. The rim is carefully 
glazed, the area between tim and cordon left free, the glaze 
beginning again below the cordon. This treatment seems less 
haphazard than the usual medieval glazing. I. 22 +. 

21. Decoration from a late East Pennine gritty ware jug. 
Dark brown glaze. KY. +. 

22. Very hard-fired ware with some dark brown glaze. 
Thumb-pressed band below rim. This feature is more common in 
County Durham than in Yorkshire and is also found in the west 
country at a somewhat earlier period. Probably fifteenth-century. 
WROD. (2). 

23. Hard ware with purplish fracture. Common in the 
Midlands but also seems to have been made near Kirkstall as it is 
a frequent find in Dissolution levels. KY. 4 (2b). 
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24 Humber ware, green glaze. KY. 6 +. 

25. Rim and neck of large cistern. In contrast to 26, below, 
this would have had three handles and a bung-hole. East Pennine 
gritty ware with dark brown glaze on both surfaces. KY. 10 (1). 

26. Reduced Humber ware, green glaze. This would have 
had a single ‘kicked up’ handle as in 18 above. WR. 9 +. 

27. One of three large bowls from the same area in East 
Pennine gritty ware. KY. 8 (1). 

28, 29. Similar ware, late cooking pots. Partial external glaze; 
reduced. WRG. (2). 

30. Probably sixteenth-century. Good, uniform, light brown 
internal glaze. Humber ware. 

31. Base of chafing dish, probably from Potterton, cream 
ware, yellow glaze. WRA. (1). 

32. Neck of flask in undecorated Cistercian ware. These single 
handled flasks have been found on several Yorkshire Abbey sites. 
The level here suggests a pre-Dissolution date. The shape has 
therefore been included in the classification of Cistercian ware as 
type 11. WR. 13 (6). 

33. This seems to be another new Cistercian ware shape; as, 
however, it is unstratified, it is not yet included in the typo- 
logical series. 

34,35. Lid and Cistercian cup “ype z. The style of decoration 
suggests that they belong together; unless the rim is to be 
extended somewhat higher than is usual on ¢ype 1 cups, the 
measurements do not seem, however, to be quite right. 

36. Chafing dish from Potterton; cream ware with yellow 
glaze. 


ITALIAN MAIOLICA by D. B. Whitehouse 


The fragment (Fig. 18, no. 1, from a low level in the Kitchen 
Yard. The only associated finds were two fragments of cooking 
pot in pimply ware) comes from a jug with an avoid or globular 
body and broad cylinder neck, probably with a trefoil mouth. 
It has a harsh light grey fabric with a suggestion of pink. The 
outside of the vessel was covered with white tin glaze which now 
appears matt and chalky with patches of buff-brown corrosion. 
The interior has a glossy grey-green lead glaze. The decoration 
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was catried out in brown (presumably made from manganese) 
and green (copper) which is now pale and has a suggestion of 
grey. 

The sherd belongs to a group of wares covered with tin or lead 
glaze and decorated in brown and green, sometimes with the 
addition of yellow, found throughout the west Mediterranean. 
The best-known of these are perhaps Orvieto ware from central 
Italy and Paterna ware from Valencia in the Spanish Levant. 
Similar wares, however, were made throughout Italy, Spain and 
the south of France. Although these have a distinctly European 
character, their origin was ultimately Islamic and the earliest 
wares of the group occur in the north African Maghreb.** They 
date from the tenth century. In Italy, as in Spain, the earliest 
maiolica is usually said to date from the thirteenth century. It is 
now clear, however, that at least one type of ‘proto-maiolica’ 
was already being made by the end of the twelfth century.* 

Although the origin of the sherd from Kirkstall cannot yet be 
defined with precision, a source in north or central Italy seems 
probable. Here later medieval jugs were usually tin rather than 
lead glazed and panels of simple geometric decoration in green 
were common. The technique and decoration of the fragment are 
both consistent with the thirteenth-century date suggested on 
archaeological grounds. 


FRENCH MAIOLICA dy J. G. Hurst 


Fig. 18, no. 2. The two sherds come from the shoulder and 
body of a globular jug. They are in a hard buff ware with a 
pinkish inner surface. Decoration is painted in purple- 
brown and light green under a tin glaze and there is an olive- 
green lead glaze inside. 


Origin and Dating 


This jug belongs to the group of West Mediterranean maiolica 
described by D. B. Whitehouse above. Decoration, consisting 


48 Alfred Bel, Un Afelier de Poteries et Faiénces au X° Sitcle de J-C Découvert a Tlemcen 
(Constantine, 1914), pp. 55-7. 

49 A. H. S. Megaw, ‘Glazed Bowls in Byzantine Churches’, ‘AcAtiov vn¢ 
Xpretiavxyne “Apyaoroyixynsg “Hratpewac, (meptodo¢ A’, touog A’, 1964)’, 
pp. 145-62. 
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of small purple scrolls and parallel lines in zones surrounded by 
green painted lines is characteristic of south-eastern France and 
particularly of West Provence. There are two complete jugs in 
the Borely Museum, Marseille, from Saint-Marcel and Salon.*° 
Similar vessels, including bowls, come from Rougiers®! and 
Elyenes,"*: Var. 

Recent finds come from Le Castellet near Le Fontvieille 
(Bouches du Rhone) and the excavations by Prof. Coupry of 
Bordeaux at the Benedictine abbey of L’Almanarra near Hyéres. 
Further to the east Italian patterns predominate. A kiln site in the 
Marseille area might therefore be suggested as the origin of the 
Kirkstall jug. The only datable examples come from Rougiers 
where Mlle. d’Archimbaud has found maiolica sherds in four- 
teenth-century levels. 

Further west there was a maiolica kiln at Saint-Quentin-la- 
Poterie in Languedoc.®? No archaeological work has been done 
on the site but there is documentary evidence that the fine series 
of maiolica floor tiles made for Popes John X-XII* and Benedict 
XIL between 1313 and 1336 for their palace at Avignon, were 
made at Saint-Quentin.5¢ These remarkable floors with tiles 
painted in characteristic brown and green patterns have been 
recently rediscovered and excavated by M. S. Gagniére.®” In 
1965 Mr. Gagniére found similar sherds to those above in the 
garden of the Palace of the Popes at Avignon near the apartments 


50 Ref. 9352 and 3900. J. Gourvest, ‘Eléments pour servir a l’étude de la céramique 
médiévale du midi de la France’, Cahiers Ligures de Préhistoire et d’ Archéologie, x 
(1961), 158, Figs. 30 and 3r. 

51 Mile. G. D. d’Archimbaud, ‘Archéologie et villages désertes en Provence’, 
Villages Désertes et Histoire Economique Xle-XVIIle siécle, SEVPEN, Paris 
(1965). 

52 1 am indebted to Mlle. d’Archimbaud for showing me this pottery from Rougiers 
and Hyéres in 1964 and for keeping me informed of more recent finds. 

53 FE. Dumas, Statistique géologique du Département du Gard, Paris, Bertrand, 1877. 

54 K. H. Schafer, Die Ausgaben der Apostolischen Kammer unter Johan XXII, nebst den 
Jabreschilanzen van 1316-1375, Paderborn, 1911, pp. 276 ff. 

55 K., H. Schafer, Die Ausgaben der Apostolischen Kammer unter Benedikt XII, Klemens 
VI and Innocenz VI, Paderborn, 1914, p. 52. 

56 M. Faucon, ‘Les Arts a la Cour d’Avignon sous Clément V and Jéan XXII,’ 
Ecole Francaise de Rome, Melanges d’ Archéologie et d’ Histoire (1882), 45 and 48. 

57 T am indebted to M. Gagniére for showing me this remarkable tiled floor and 
other maiolica from the area. S. Gagniére, ‘Récentes découvertes au palais des 
Papes’, Annuaire des Amis du palais des Papes et des monuments d’ Avignon (1962-3), 
I-15; S. Gagniére and J. Granier, ‘Contributions a l'étude du palais des Papes: 
1, Les Carrelages en terre cuite dans les constructions de Jean XXII, de Benoit 
XIII et de Clément VI’, Guide Ilustré d’ Avignon, April-May 1963, and u, 
Découverte d’un carrelage dans le studium de Benoit XII, Guide I/lustré d’ Avignon, 
April-May 1964. 
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of the Popes. These may be of fourteenth-century date and might 
suggest that the maiolica vessels came from Saint-Quentin-la- 
Poterie as well as the tiles. Archaeological investigation of this 
kiln site is urgently needed. 


Other Centres 


Further west, on the Spanish border, excavations at the 
medieval port of Collioure by Mr. Vives of the Perpignan 
Museum have produced another type of green and purple 
maiolica which is typical of the Roussillon.* Inland, other 
centres north of the Pyrenees existed near Escaladieu,®® Toulouse 
and Montauban.® It is clear that this green and brown maiolica 
was produced at a number of centres in France as well as in 
Spain and in Italy.®? Parallels with the Kirkstall sherds have not 
been found at any of these centres, so that it seems fairly certain 
that this jug was made at St. Quentin or in western Provence, at a 
kiln which has not yet been located. From evidence in the area a 
date in the fourteenth century seems likely. 

Green and purple maiolica was not confined to the fourteenth 
century, for its manufacture was continuous until the seventeenth 
century. Imports of the later period have been found at Plymouth 
and Southampton from various French centres.® 


English Distribution 


The two maiolica jugs described above are of considerable 
importance since this is the first time that it has been possible to 
identify the source of early imported maiolica with any reasonable 
certainty. Examples are known from ten other sites in England, 
but though these must have come from the Mediterranean area, 
it is not possible to find exact parallels for them. The sherd of 
Italian maiolica is also the earliest example so far known in this 
country as all the others are thought to be of fourteenth-century 
or later date, though unfortunately very few of them were 


58 I am indebted to Mr. Vives for showing me the remarkable collection of maiolica 
from his excavations. When this material is published it will be an important 
addition to our understanding of Mediterranean maiolica. 

59 Excavations by Dr. C. P. S. Platt. 

60 Excavations by Mr. J. Lassure. 

61 Material in the Musée d’Ingres. 

62 I am indebted to the Leverhulme Trustees who made possible my visit to Spain, 
Southern France and Italy to study maiolica and other pottery groups which were 
imported to England. 

63 Excavations in Castle St. Plymouth and various sites in Southampton. 
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stratified. Five of the finds have already been listed or published 
the remainder were found at Conway,® Cirencester Abbey 
(1964), St. Augustines Abbey, Canterbury (recognized in 1966),® 
Hart, County Durham® and Sandal Castle,®® excavated in 1966. 

These finds therefore have a wide distribution, inland as well 
as on the coast and in the east of England as well as in the west. 
The most northerly example found so far is that at Hart; apart 
from the Kirkstall sherd two other Yorkshire sherds came from 
Rievaulx and Sandal; in the midlands there are examples from 
Stoke Bardolph (Notts.) and Boston; another in the west comes 
from Conway while in the south there are examples from Ciren- 
cester Abbey, Clarendon Palace (Wilts.), Writtle Castle (Essex) and 
St. Augustines, Canterbury. Find spots for Mediterranean maiolica 
have, in fact, doubled during the last two years owing to an 
increasing awareness among excavators that exotic imports are 
to be expected on medieval sites and for this reason many more 
may be expected in the future. It is, indeed, of the utmost impor- 
tance that any unusual sherds should be retained for expert 
examination. Nevertheless the actual number of pots involved is 
likely to be small. They should, perhaps, be regarded as souvenirs 
or presents from abroad rather than as evidence for trade. There 
was a considerable amount of travel between England and 
southern France and Italy, and it may be of significance that the 
fourteenth-century west Provengal maiolica dates from the time 
that the popes were at Avignon. 


IMPORTED FLASKS 2/y J. G. Hurst 
There are seven fragments from at least three and possibly 
five flasks. 


Type I. Hard Earthenware 
Fig. 18, no. 3a from the cloister. Sherd in hard off-white smooth 
ware (3 mm. thick) from the front of a flattened round flask. 


64 The jug from Clarendon is published and illustrated, Ant. Journ., xvi (1936), 83. 
The rest are listed and described in Exhibition of Medieval Pottery, Council for 
British Archaeology, ‘Medieval Research Committee, April 1964, 108-13. 
Rievaulx, Stoke Bardolph, Boston, Clarendon, Writtle. 

65 Three sherds found by Dr. L. A. S. Butler, Med. Arch., 1x (1965), 198. 

66 Some twenty sherds from one jug found by Mr. J. S. Wacher. 

67 Single sherd found by Mr. S. E. Rigold. 

68 Single sherd found by Mr. J. E. Parsons. 

69 Single sherd found by Mr. P. Mayes. 
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No. 3b from the bath drain. Sherd from a second flask in a 
vety hard buff ware (4 mm. thick) with brown surfaces and small 
red inclusions. This flask is the same size and shape as ‘a’, above. 

No. 3c from the lower fill in the same drain. Another sherd 
very similar to ‘b’, and likely to be from the side of the same flask. 

No. 3d unstratified. Sherd in similar fabric to ‘b’ and ‘c’ 
(3 mm. thick) but light brown with a grey core. This could well 
be from the same flask as colour changes on different sides are 
quite common. The sherd comes from the edge of the flask. 

At least two, and possibly three flasks of ¢ype I are therefore 
represented. 


Type II. Stoneware 


Fig. 18, no. 4e found with 3c above. Sherd from the neck of a 
flask in dark grey stoneware (4 mm. thick). 

Fig. 18, no. 4f unstratified. Sherd in grey stoneware with light 
brown patchy outer surface with traces of ash glaze. This sherd 
is thicker than the others (; mm.) and it forms the front of a 
much smaller globular flask closer to the ¢ype III shape. 4e and 
4f might well be from the same flask. 

Fig. 18, no. 3g similar provenance to 4e and 3c, above. Sherd 
from the front of a flattened flask of the same size and shape as the 
Fig. 18 nos. 3a-d type I examples. Very thin (2 mm.) light grey- 
buff stoneware. 

These sherds are certainly from two, possibly three flasks. 


Types and Distribution 


Three types of flask are found on sites in Britain of which there 
are examples of types I and II at Kirkstall. 

Type I, circular flasks with flattened sides and cylindrical narrow 
neck made of hard buff or off-white earthenware. These are known 
from eight sites. Six of these are in the north: in Yorkshire, 
Durham, Northumberland and Peebleshire; two only are known 
so far in the south, at Steyning (Sussex) and Norwich. The type 
example is a complete flask from Finchale Abbey, County Dut- 
ham, published by Jarrett and Edwards,” who describe the 
method of manufacture. Sherds ‘a—d’ from Kirkstall are of this 
type (Fig. 18, nos. 3a-d). 


70 Arch, Aeliana, XXx1x (1961), 163-4 and 278, no. 137. 
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Type II, flasks of similar shape, though often more globular, 
made of grey stoneware sometimes with patches of ash glaze. 
These are found from nineteen sites and have a much more 
general distribution, though as they are stoneware they are more 
readily recognizable than the earthenware examples. There may 
well, therefore, be more ‘ype I examples about than have been 
recognized. Of sype II six examples are from Scotland, four from 
northern England, and the remainder from East Anglia and 
London and a single example each from Bagots Park, Stafford- 
shire and Througham, Gloucestershire. Apart from these last, all 
have an eastern, and mainly coastal distribution. The type Ia 
exemplar is a complete flask from Ipswich.”! Sherds “e-g’ from 
Kirkstall are of this type (Fig. 18, nos. 4e-f and 3g). Some of 
these vessels have handles on the neck and are therefore tech- 
nically costrels. The zype [Jb exemplar is a composite one made 
up from sherds from several Scottish sites by Mr. S. Cruden.” 

Type III is a globular flask which has become almost round, 
the previous flattening having largely disappeared. It is made in 
hard red earthenware often with dark surfaces. Examples have 
- been found on twenty-seven sites in Britain. The distribution is 
still largely eastern and coastal but of this type there are more 
examples well inland or to the west, as at Newbury (Berks.) 
and Ordsall Hall (Lancs.). The type example is from Nonsuch 
Palace, Surrey, published by Mr. M. Biddle.’* The flasks are 
made in three sizes. Type IIIa, a medium size flask with internal 
diameter of about seven inches (the usual dimension for flasks of 
types I and II, above), has come from twenty-four sites. [ype IID, 
is larger, with a diameter of nearly nine inches. [ype IIc, with 
a diameter of only four and a half inches is known from two sites. 


Dating 

Very few of these flasks are dated, but in general zype I seems to 
belong to the fifteenth or early sixteenth century which fits well 
with sherds 3a-c, the only stratified example of type I at Kirkstall; 
type II belongs to the sixteenth century, which again fits well with 
Kirkstall sherds 4e and 3g from level 4 in the bath drain; and 
type III, absent from the Abbey, to the seventeenth century. 


71 In the Ipswich Museum, from the Buttermarket, 1946, 184. 
72 P.S.A.S., LXXXVI, 9 (1951-2), 154, Figs. 31-2, and p. 168. 
73 Surrey Arch. C., Lvut (1961), 15, Fig. 5, no. 4. 
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Origin 

The origin of these flasks cannot at present be pinpointed. It 
might seem natural that all three types should develop in one 
area. The general concentration of the flasks towards the east 
coast suggests a kiln in the Rhineland or in north east France, 
as was originally suggested by Mr. Cruden.”4 Mr. Biddle, how- 
ever, has argued cogently for a source in Italy for s¢ype III.” 
A possible origin for type I flasks is south-west France, where 
similar fabrics were manufactured. Unfortunately the red inclu- 
sions, which are a feature of these flasks are unhelpful since they 
are found both in Germany and in France. A careful search in the 
areas involved has failed to produce any ¢ype I vessels, whose 
source must therefore remain uncertain. The possibilities for the 
origin of zype IJ are more limited, since the manufacture of 
stoneware was confined to certain areas in northern France and 
the Rhineland in the early sixteenth century. Kilns at Savigny, 
neat Beauvais, on general grounds the most likely soutce, 
excavated recently by M. Chami, have not however, produced 
flasks, but costrels of quite a different shape. Their necks are 
always short and splayed rather than tall and cylindrical, while 
the bodies are of typical mammiform shape, flat on one side, 
rounded on the other. All examples have loop handles on the 
shoulder.”® A kiln source in Normandy is unlikely, for all stone- 
wares from this region are in a distinctive dark purple-brown 
never in grey. At Siegburg two main forms of costrel were 
made, the mammiform type and the barrel form, which latter has 
been shown by Mr. Dunning to be basically a northern French 
type.?7 Among the many million fragments from the Aulgasse 
kiln, recently excavated by Dr. Beckmann, there was found a 
single tall narrow neck exactly comparable with the English 
type II examples.”* This shows, at least, that the type was made at 
Siegburg, and it may have been produced in larger quantities at 
one of the other local kilns. Unglazed buff hard earthenwares 


74 Op. cit. in note 72, p. 168. 

75 Op. cit., note 73. 

76 The type is best illustrated in L. Jewitt, The Ceramic Art of Great Britain, 1878, 
I, p. 87, Figs. 304-5. 

77 G. C. Dunning, “Barrel-shaped and cylindrical costrels on the continent and in 
England’, in B. Cunliffe, Winchester Excavations 1949-1960, 1 (1964), 127-40. 

78 I am indebted to Dr. Beckmann for showing me this fragment. For interim 
repotts on the excavations see B. Beckmann, Der Scherbenhiigel in Siegburg, 
Siegkreis’, Bonner Jahrbuch, 163 (1963), 469-78 and 164 (1964), 327-32. 
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were also made at Siegburg, so that it is possible that this could 
be the origin of type I also, though there is no definite evidence on 
this point. The tall neck is found on later sixteenth-century 
ornate Siegburg costrels,”® but it is also a feature of the north 
Italian lion-headed marbled costrels8° which might be held to 
support Mr. Biddle’s Italian derivation of the ¢ype III examples. 
The plain long neck is a simple form which could be made in many 
places, and caution should be exercised in ascribing all three types 
to the same source. There are, in fact, many similarities between 
the zype IIT flasks and the red micaceous Spanish wares of the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. In particular the dark sur- 
faces of many of the flasks are closely paralleled on Spanish 
pieces. The north Italian lion-headed marbled bowls and costtels 
and sgraffito dishes are, again, in a similar red ware. All these are 
unlike the northern buff wares, a fact which might support a 
Mediterranean source for ¢ype III. There are ‘ype III flasks at 
Rouen but these might be imported like the English ones and 
do not confirm a north French soutce. It is hoped that a projected 
analysis of some of the fabrics will give a definite answer to the 
problem of origin.® 


79 K. Koetschau, Rheinisches Steinzeng, Munich 1924, pl. 19. 

80 Jewitt, op. cit. in note 76, p. 86, Fig. 301. 

81 M. Biddle and J. G. Hurst hope to publish a joint paper on these flasks listing 
all the sites. 
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APPENDIX I 
The Stone Chamber 


The stone chamber south of the warming-house, together with 
the lead pipe and stone drain which were associated, was examined 
and reported in 1951-2 and 1955-6. The sum total of the evi- 
dence gathered year by year to some extent confused rather than 
clarified the identification of a structure whose purpose, since 
the initial discovery, has been a matter of controversy. 

Consideration of the drainage system, which has been discussed 
at length in the current report, called for a re-assessment of the 
stone chamber and, in addition to the points mentioned in that 
section of the text some further details remain to be recorded here. 

The dating of the structure can, it is felt, be amended. This still 
rests as before on the time at which the lead pipe was laid. In 
1952 it was assumed that a twelfth-century cobble floor for the 
warming-house had been disturbed by the introduction of the 
pipe’s trench, which would therefore have been cut late in the 
twelfth-century or early in the thirteenth. If this were the case the 
pipe and the chamber would have been no part of the original 
atrangements. It can be argued, however, that the cobbles were 
not intended to provide a floor surface, but were rather the footings 
to the warming-house walls. The widening of them can be explained 
as a deliberate occurrence since the foundation base would have 
to be particularly secure at the corner point of the walls. (A like 
feature was noted in the 1963 infirmary excavations.) The pipe 
trench beyond the cobbles would not necessarily have been a later 
disturbance, and there is no reason to suppose that it was not 
contemporary with the original work. The pipe need not have 
been laid very deeply below the ground surface of the time. The 
made ground of clay and stones in which thirteenth-century 
pottery was discovered could have been deposited later to raise 
the surface at the time the warming-house was constructed. 

Whether the laying of the pipe preceded or followed the 
construction of the chamber it is clear that the latter itself together 
with the drainage channel to the south were also built in the 
twelfth century. 

From the circumstance that the remains were discovered at 
such a low level, it is impossible now to be certain of the chamber’s 
form when complete. It has been assumed that the indentations 
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of the stonework on the west side implied steps to a high ground 
level and that the structure was open at the top. It must be 
remembered, however, that although the chamber would thus 
have been sheltered by the pentice, its position immediately in 
front of the door to the sub-dorter would have required it to have 
been covered in part, at least, so that access to and from the 
door was possible. The odd shape, in plan, of the chamber 
might have been dictated by the necessity to adapt it to the length 
of possible capstones. Such covering would clearly impose limits 
to its use from ground level. As a cold storage tank, it would 
have been too small to have been practical. It could almost 
certainly never have been used for bathing. 

It is a matter of surprise, in fact, that such a structure was ever 
destroyed at all. Whenever it went out of use its obliteration from 
the scene could have been achieved merely by filling in the 
cavity without removing any of the stonework. 

It might have been, however, that the precious large capstones 
which were originally used were first removed to be incorporated 
in other parts of the main buildings and without their being any 
longer in position the top sidestones then fell to the bottom. 
The absence of the upper steps is not so easily explained. The 
levels above the remaining stonework have been described as the 
fill of the cutting which had contained the structure. The pottery, 
which was all late in date, has been described as unstratified. The 
record of the ‘fill’? would however seem to indicate that different 
layers were accumulated over a period of time (Fig. 19). 

One could suggest that the original level required for the whole 
area after such deep digging into the clay was that indicated by 
the stony soil below the charcoal and mud which sloped up to the 
sub-dorter door. If in fact this was the level maintained when 
the chamber was in use, it can therefore not have been more than 
the shallow tank or cistern envisaged in the main text of this 
report. In this case it was designed merely to effect a junction 
between the lead piping and the stone drain to form a continuous 
channel for a water supply (z/ra, p. 63). The ‘steps’ at the west 
side may have been no more than rests for the capstones. The 
tank would have been entirely closed but not too far below the 
surface if access for servicing appeared to be required. Difficulties 
in maintenance may have resulted in its destruction, and in filling 
to the higher level where the layer of charcoal and mud then 
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Fig. 19. Diagrammatic reconstruction of the chamber section, 
based on information from the text of previous reports 


accumulated. One cannot now check the relationships with the 
stratification of the drain construction trench, but that too could 
have been filled first to a comparatively low level. It can be 
remarked that the presence of the drain construction trench was 
not noticed at a high level when the chamber was originally 
excavated in 1951. The deposit of pottery identified as belonging 
to the thirteenth century would then not necessarily be associated 
with the actual structure of the drain. 

The make-up of the area with clay and stones to the higher 
pottery level could have been achieved at some time after the 
abandonment of the chamber. The ground could then have been 
disturbed once again by the cutting of the channel associated with 
the structure of the later cross drain, and only when this was 
ready for filling was the surface finally made up with clay to the 
top level of the natural boulder clay. 
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Water Installations in the Vicinity of the 
Warming-House 


by C. R. Robinson, B.sc. 


Upon the discovery of the stone chamber immediately to the 
south of the warming-house it was indicated that the chamber 
could never have been intended to hold water (Second Report). 
The absence of mortar between the stones and the location of the 
chamber in porous gravel precludes any possibility that it would 
retain more than a few inches of water. 

A possible explanation of a number of features concerning this 
chamber is given here and is then expanded below. 

The cistern appears to be one link in a water supply line running 
between the reredorter at the south east of the warming-house 
courtyard, and the cloister cistern. 

The stone chamber is possibly a cistern into which water from 
the lead pipe below the warming-house would flow. Water would 
leave this cistern and flow south to the reredorter through a 
stone conduit of the type which has been excavated elsewhere on 
the site. 

The lead pipe has been noted to fall considerably along its 
length and has been utilized in order to effect a drop in level along 
the supply line. It is expected to be terminated just to the north 
of the cloister wall beneath which it passes and excavation should 
reveal another cistern at this location. The cistern would be 
situated below the area now covered by an asphalt path and would 
in turn be connected to the roofed conduit which has been 
excavated on the south side of the main cloister cistern. The pipe 
itself is well preserved and is estimated to have carried a maximum 
flow in the region of eighty gallons or eight cubic feet per minute. 

Had a conduit of the stone type been used throughout, laid to 
the necessary fall, it would have been necessary to insert at least 
one cistern along its length. A total run of about one hundred 
and twenty feet of conduit would be required. The ease of 
unblocking and repair of such a length would be considerably 
greater if such a cistern wete to be included. A stone-sided and 
roofed conduit will become structurally unsatisfactory in a very 
short time when carrying water if it is laid to any appreciable 
fall, although it is quite stable when laid on the flat. A fall of 
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something greater than one in thirty would have been required in 
the case of a stone conduit laid throughout. The gradient would 
necessarily be increased by the very mode of construction of 
cisterns whereby the inlet pipe enters the chamber below the 
outlet line. 

The second cistern which has been assumed to be in the cloister 
is essential to effect a smooth change from flow in the stone 
conduit to flow in the lead pipe. The south cistern, or ‘Monk’s 
Bath’ would have been used for exactly the reverse purpose. 

If it be assumed that the supply conduit to the south of the 
warming-house was required to run along the adjacent wall, then 
it appears essential for the “‘Monk’s Bath’ to be located near to 
this wall. It must also be located as near to the warming-house 
as possible to minimize the pipe run required. It would have been 
possible to locate a shorter pipe elsewhere but a stone conduit 
running below the floor and structures in the warming-house 
would have been far less convenient. 

It seems probably that the ‘Monk’s Bath’ was, in fact, a cistern 
installed as an essential feature of the water supply line and, as no 
mortar was used, its depth as excavated would have been quite 
adequate for such purpose. Indeed, the conception of the chamber 
as having a greater depth and holding water is inconsistent with 
both its construction and position. 

It is interesting to note the construction of the type of cistern 
encountered in this section of the works. The inflow is brought 
in at or near the bottom of the chamber while the outflow is of 
the overflow type and is situated a few inches above the inflow. 

This allows for a standing depth of water which may be 
bucketed out while allowing the solid material introduced by the 
stream to settle out of the flow. It also obviates any possibility 
of the water in the cisterns becoming stagnant. 


APPENDIX II 


The Gate-House 


It should be noted that in 1961 at the Abbey House Museum 
restoration was carried out in the Norman Hall which had 
originally been the gate-house of the Abbey. Before a new floor 
was laid the opportunity was taken of examining a length of 
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stone-built drain which lay immediately beneath. This was sloping 
towatds the main buildings on a line slightly east of south. 
Although a number of relatively modern sherds were found in 
the made ground above the drain, no stratified early material was 
recovered. 
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Abbot’s lodging, 19, 35 

Aire, tivet, 9, 11, 14, 87-18, 25,33 
Arcading, 1, 3 

Archway, 21 

Ashlar, 15 


Baildon (kilns), 41, 43-4, 48 
Bloomery, 1 

Bowls, 38-9, 50, 59 
Bramham (kiln), 44 
Bronze, 20, 29 

Brunthwaite (kiln), 43 
Burning, 31, 36 


Capstones (drain), 8, 25, 32, 61 
Cellarium, 8-9, 11, 15, 19-20 
Chafing dish, 50 
Charcoal, 32, 35 
Choir-monks’ infirmary, 27 
quarters, 16, 18 
Cistercian ware, 39, 45, 50 
Cistern, 1, 17, 61, 63-4 
Clay, 1, 25,°30-33-5, 62 
Cloister, 1-5, 8, 12, 17, 54 
Cobbles, 14, 25, 31, 35, 60 
Coin weight, 3-5 
Column fragment, 5 
Conduit, 5, 8-9, 14, 21, 63-4 
Conisborough (kiln), 41 
Cooking-pots, 38-9, 50 
Costrels, 58-9 
Culvert, 11, 14, 19 

See also Drain(s) 





Domesday Book, 40 
Doncaster (kiln), 40 
Doorway, 34 
Drain(s), 1, 5-19 (passim), 20-1, 25, 
27, 30-2, $5, $7, 60-5 
main drain, 5, 9, 16, 19 


Earprobe, 33 
East Pennine gritty ware, 43, 45-9, 48, 


50 
East Riding, 38 


Fairs, 41 

Finial (bronze), 20 

Firsby (kiln), 41 

Flagstones, 3, 6, 8-9, 12, 21, 25 

Flasks, 50, 54-9 

Flemish stoneware, 45 

Floor(s), 2, 5, 12, 41, 32, 34-5, 375 
45-6, Oo 

Follifoot (kiln), 43-4 

Frater (Refectory), 12, 14, 15, 19, 29, 
39, 48 


French maiolica, 51-4 
Fresh water, 9, 11, 16-19, 63-4 


Gatehouse, 64 
Gateway, 30 
Glass, 20, 29, 33 
Glaze, 37> 46, 48, 50-1, $7 
ash glaze, 57 
copper, §1 
lead, 50 
manganese (iron), 51 
tin, 50-5 
Gravel, 1, 32, 63 
Guesthouse, 18 


Hearth, 12, 27, 32-3, 35 
Humber wate, 43-4, 46, 48, 50 


Imported pottery, 45, 50-9 
Infirmary, 18-19, 27, 33-6 
Ipswich (kiln), 57 
Iron, 5, 20, 29, 33 


Jetton, 36 
Jugs, 38, 41, 46-8 
—_—- polychrome, 45 


Kiln(s), pottery, 36-45 (passim) ,52 ,58 
at Kirkstall, 37-8 
See also Baildon, Bramham, 

Conisborough, Brunthwaite, 
Doncaster, Firsby, Follifoot, 
Ipswich, Potter Brompton, 
Potter Newton, Potters Marston, 
Potterspury, Potterton, 
Rawmarsh, Roundhay, 
Scarborough, Staxton, Thetford, 
Thorner, Torksey, Upper 
Heaton, West Cowick, 
Wrenthorpe 

Kiln props, 37 

Kilns, tile, 37 

Kitchen, 1, 5-19, 5° 

Kitchen yard, 5-19 





Lay-brothers’ infirmary, 27 
quarters, 1, 15, 18 
reredortet, 11, 19, 21 
Lavatorium, 12 

Lead fragments, 5, 20, 29, 33 
Lead pipe, 8, 17, 60-1, 63-4 
Lids, 48, 50 








Maiolica, 45, 50-1 (Italian), 51-4 
(French) 

Malthouse, 8 

Markets, 37, 41 
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Meat-Kitchen, 29 

Metal, see bronze, iron, lead 
Metal pots, 41 

Midlands, 45 

Mortar, 1, 3, 5, 8, 35, 63 


Nails, 4, 29. 26, 33 
Norman Hall, 64 


Path, 30 

Paving, 30, 32-3 

Pimply ware, 38-9, 43, 50 
Plaster, 1, 3 

Polychrome jugs, 45 

Posthole(s), 31, 34, 36 

Pots, metal, 41 

Potter Brompton (kiln), 40 
Potter Newton (kiln), 38, 40, 44 
Potters Marston (kiln), 40 
Potterspury (kiln), 40 

Potterton (kiln), 40, 50 

Pottery, 31, 32, 36-59, 60-2, 65 
—— comparisons with other sites, 
36-59 (passim) 

forms, 38-9, 41, 46-50, 58-9 
Punch, iron, 20 





Rawmarsh (kiln), 41, 43 

Relectory (hrag7er)..12, 14, 15; 19,, 29, 
39, 48 

Reredottet 11, 1G; 109, 20, 63 

Ridgetile, 48 

Roundhay (kiln), 44 

Rubble;.25,,.30, 34 


St. Neots ware, 38 

Sand, 32, 35 

Scarborough ware, 43, 46 
Sluice, 19 

Soak-away, 5 

South Yorkshire gritty ware, 43, 48 
Spindlewhorl, 29 

Springs (water), 19 
Staxton (kiln), 43 
Stonewate, 41, 45, 55-9 
Storerooms, 33 


Tap, 20 

Thetford (kiln), 40 

Thorner (kiln), 41, 44 

Tile, floor, 5, 8=9,.20, 20335 52 
kilns, 37 

Timber, 36 

Torksey (kiln), 40 





Upper Heaton (kiln), 39-41 
Upper Heaton ware, 39 


Vat, 14-15 


Warming house, 36, 60, 63-4 
Wasters, 37, 41, 44-5 

West Cowick (kiln), 41, 44 
West Riding, 37, 44 
Workshops, 32 

Wrenthorpe (kiln), 45 


Yards, -33 

York, 38, 43-4, 48 
Yorkshire, 38, 55 

York ware, 39-40 
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